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THE CONFEDERATES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


()* the 25th of June General Meade, having assumed 
the command of the Federal army in the place of 


General Hooker, crossed the Potomac above Washington. | 


What his numbers may have been it is impossible to say. 
The correspondents of the Northern journals, however well 
instructed they may seem to be as to the numbers and 
plans of General Lee and his lieutenants, profess to know 
little or nothing of those of the North. At the time in 
question General Lee had himself crossed the Potomac, and, 
advancing into Pennsylvania, had supplied himself with what- 
ever he found necessary in the way of provisions and horses, 
and had even imposed contributions upon some of the towns 
through which his troops had passed. At this- time, also, 
his forces were much dispersed, but as soon as he heard of the 
movement of General Meade he began to concentrate his 
army-between Shippensburg and Chambersburg. This latter 
town is in Pennsylvania, about 25 miles west of Harrisburg, 
the capital of that State, 30 miles north-east of the nearest 
point of the Potomac, and some 90 miles north-west of 
Washington. It was obvious from this movement that 
General Lee expected a general action, and the telegrams 
which have just been received by the Bohemian, and which 
bring the news down to the afternoon of July 4, confirm 
that anticipation. | 

Since the beginning of the American civil war, it may be 
doubted whether the Northern army has been under an 
officer of higher character than General Meade. Like his 
predecessors, he has enjoyed the advantage of a regular 
military education at West Point. He is not only a soldier by 
profession, but he is more, for he is cut off from politics. His 
father was consul at Barcelona, in Spain, and the General 
was born in that city. The result is, that he cannot by the 
terms of the Constitution be a candidate for the Fresidency. 
(lis whole mind, therefore, would naturally be bent upon 
his profession, and his whole career, from the time when he 
served in the Mexican war until the present moment, furnishes 
ample proof that this is the course which he has actually 
pursued. At the beginning of the present war he was a 
regimental officer. He soon made for himself a reputation. 
Hence it has come to pass that, without any solicitation on 
his part, he has been appointed to command the army of 
the Potomac at a time of no ordinary emergency. It would 
be prémature to predict that he will succeed better than 
those whom he has followed. But certainly it is only fair 
to admit that the motives which dictated the selection of 
this officer are creditable to the President. 


According to the telegrams which have just arrived, the 
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Srd under Sickles, and the 5th under an officer who is not 
named. ‘On Wednesday, the Ist of July, the advanced 
guard, consisting of the lst and 11th corps, had reached 
Gettysburg. That town is in Pennsylvania, seventy miles 
north-west of Washington, twenty-four miles south-east of 
Chambersburg, and .thirty-six miles from the nearest point 
of the river Potomac. The two Federal corps entering 
Gettysburg from the eastern, passed through to the western 
side, and there met the Confederate General A. P. Hill, 
advancing in line of battle. The Federals occupied a 
wooded ridge, and for a time maintained themselves. But 
they were gradually outflanked, until the advance of 
General Ewell, the successor of Stonewall Jackson, with 
25,000 men, compelled them to retreat with considerable 
loss. About four o'clock, therefore, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, it is admitted that Reynolds and Howard 
retired to the south of Gettysburg, where they found 
General Meade in position with his whole army. Thus 
ended the action on the Ist of July, in which the Confe- 
derates had clearly the advantage. It is remarkable that no 
mention is made of this attack in the official despatches of 
General Meade. It may be that the attack was made 
against his order. It may be that the Government at 
Washington have chosen to suppress this part of the 
information. 

But on Thursday, the 2nd, the battle was renewed. Early 
in the morning General Meade formed his line of battle. 
His centre occupied the heights south of Gettysburg, near 
the cemetery. On the right stood the Ist and 11th corps, 
and on the left stood the 2nd and 3rd corps. The battle 
began at 4 p.m. It appears that the Confederates made the 
attack ; but although they had a partial success, and even 
drove the 3rd corps from their ground, still the Federals 
maintained their position. Even darkness did not close the 
contest, for we are told that after dark the Confederates 
advanced upon the right of the Fedegals, who, nevertheless, 
stood fast. The result was, that at the end of the day 
each party held the same position as he had held in the 
afternoon. 


On Friday, the 3rd, the battle was renewed at daylight 
by the Confederates ; and, according to General Meade, he 
had the whole of the Confederate army in his front. At all 
events General Lee had the three corps of Longstreet, 
A. P. Hill, and Ewell, each consisting of two divisions, so 
that the whole force was probably not less than 70,000 
strong. Until 2 p.m., it was a duel of artillery. But then, 
General Meade says, “the enemy assaulted my left and 
centre twice, being on both occasions handsomely repulsed 
with severe loss to him, and leaving in our hands nearly 


army of General Meade consisted of five corps at least—the | 3,000 prisoners.” After this assault, it seems to have struck 
1st under Reynolds, the 11th under Howard, the 2nd and | General Meade that the Confederates were preparing to 
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withdraw, but a reconnaissance in force revealed the fact that 

1is impression was erroneous. 
. So mates stood at 10 o’cleck on the evening of Friday, 
the 3d of July, about Gettysburg. It is tolerably clear that 
the Confederates have failed to carry the position occupied 
by the Federals. It is not probable that General Lee would 
have persevered in his attack upon General Meade for two 
days, unless he had considered it of some impertance to dis- 
lodge him from his position. In this Lee has failed, and it 
remains to be seen whether he will renew the combat. 
Considering that Lee is more than 200 miles from Richmond, 
and that the army under his immediate command was pro- 
bably concentrated in the neighbourhood of Gettysburg, it 1s 
difficult to understand from what quarter he can expect rein- 
foreements. On the other hand, it is apparent that General 
Meade is within forty miles of Harrisburg, which is in direct 
communication by railway with Philadelphia and New York, 
whence he must be able to obtain large reinforcements. Even 
assuming, therefore, that every single man who could be 
spared from Washington had joined General Meade before 
these actions; it is still possible that that officer may be rein- 
forced. It would be premature to attempt to anticipate the 
news which may arrive by the next mail, but the proba- 
bility certainly is, that if General Lee does not receive 
reinforcements he must retreat. 








THE THREE NOTES. 


ORD RUSSELL’S speech in the House of Lords on 
Monday was an admirable defence of the Ministerial 
policy with respect to Poland. The rival theory of Earl 
Grey, that, unless we wish for armed intervention, we had 
better abstain from all diplomatic negotiation in favour of 
the Poles, is an ex parte view which springs from a personal 
disbelief in the ability of the Foreign Office. But it would 
have been more generous of a Liberal nobleman, instead of 
weakening, to endeavour to strengthen the diplomatic in- 
fluence of any Government, at a moment when they need 
all the prestige of English public opinion to assist them to 
carry their point with Russia. Monday was an unfortunate 
day to have chosen for the debate. The Russian answers 
had not left St. Petersburg, and the telegraph might well 
be supposed to have conveyed to Russia instantaneous 
knowledge of all that passed. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
are liable to the passions and weaknesses of their kind, and 
Polish interests could not gain much from the perpetual 
protestations about the uselessness of war, whieh have been 
extracted from the unsuspicious Minister. We have as 
great a horror of war as Lord Russell himself. Peace is 
one of the most valuable portions of the programme 
of the Liberal party. Nor will a single Englishman 
throughout this country fail to see that the Polish question 
presents peculiar difficulties, which make armed intervention 
undesirable in the extreme. The time, however, has not 
yet come for discussing the comparative propriety of peace 
or war, and as the Cabinet of St. Petersburg is not likely to 
set all Europe at defiance, in all probability that time is still 
far distant. But it is a serious error, while England, France, 
and Austria, are in the very act of lodging a serious remon- 
strance with the Czar, to injure the effect of diplomatic 
action by undignified and gratuitous reiterations of our firm 
intention to allow no act of Russia with respect to Poland 
to draw us into war. Russia, in violating all the treaties by 
which she has bound herself to Europe, has placed herself 
in an unenviable situation. Were she to refuse to listen to 
just and moderate remonstrance, beyond a doubt Europe 
would have a clear casus belli. The question even in 
that case must undoubtedly remain whether we should 
be justified in going to war under the complicated cireum- 
stances of the case; but this would be a question for 
us and not for Russia. What possible object has the 
press or the Government of this country in proclaiming 
upon every housetop that we have already weighed 
this ulterior problem, and decided it in favour of the Russian 
Government? It will be useful, it is thought, for Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell to know that the country will 
not back them beyond a certain point. It will be far more 
useful, we imagine, to the Emperor of Russia to know it. 
The gentlemen and noblemen whe are determined to show 
the least possible confidence in their own Government have, 
doubtless, the most perfect and unbounded confidence in 
the generous and pure justice of the Russian Monarch. Is 
it so impossible that his Imperial Majesty,-in the reply 
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which is on its way, may have taken some slight calculation 
of the promised disposition of Great Britain! If he does 
so, Lord Grey and his fellow agitators will have been per- 
forming the gracious task ef reducing, by their agitation, to 
a minimum the concessions which the Czar will make. It is 
a task that we do not envy them. Nor do we think it 
particularly conducive to peace. The Crimean War we 
owed in some measure to the benevolent anxiety of the 
Peace Party, and to the infinite reliance placed by 
the Emperor Nicholas on the English love of quiet. 
Should the Emperor Alexander trust as implicitly 
as his father to English forbearance, three months 
might see us landed, despite of ourselves, in war. Lord 
Russell’s historical parallel is much to the purpose. Three 
months after Lord Grenville seriously congratulated him- 
self, in 1792, that the country had steered clear of all 
complicity in the war upon the Continent, he had to come 
to Parliament to inform them of the beginning of a war 
that lasted twenty years. It is folly and childishness to 
count on further contingencies as if we had in our own 
hands the absolute issue of peace or war. While France 
stands on the other side of the channel as an armed patron 
of one half of Europe, while reaction reigns triumphant 
over the other, the future must always be dark. We do not 
say that England, during pacific overtures, should assume a 
tone of menace or of hostility ; nor, indeed, that she may 
not fairly in her own mind determine how far she wishes 
to go. But if our Government are to be trusted at all, 
they should be trusted generously. Nor has Russia the 
least claim to be told what, in the event of her defying us, 
we mean to do. 


The six points presented to Russia for her consideration 
contain, however, nothing that her honour or dignity need 
prevent her accepting. Poland’s most sanguine friends, 
perhaps, will be disappointed. There are many Poles who 
are not inclined to take any concessions that do not involve 
with them the absolute independence of Poland. While 
acknowledging that it is natural for Poland to cherish the 
hope of her future independence, we must not overlook two 
facts that have an important bearing on this part of the 
subject. In the first place, it is difficult for England, ham- 
pered as she is by treaties, to demand Polish independence— 
in the most extensive meaning of the word—at the hands 
of Russia. What we may hope to exact, or what we are 
bound by honour to endeavour to exact, is that Russia 
shall fulfil her engagements in the spirit as well as in the 
letter. Secondly, it is not clear that the best thing at pre- 
sent for Poland, considering the state of the Continent, 
would not be to take moderate terms, and to bide her time. 
The world is full of wrongs which are not yet ripe for 
being redressed. The state of Poland seems to be 
one of the most lamentable of these. Poland is not alto- 
gether in the position which Italf occupied in 1859. 
[taly was fitted for constitutional self-government by her 
ancient organization, which was still .preserved to her, by 
her admirable municipal institutions, and by the union of 
her fortunes to those of Piedmont. She had already all the 
elements of a great kingdom, and all that Europe had to do 
was to allow her to put them together. Polish independence 
does not come before us quite in the same way as [Italian 
independence. The formation of a new State out of the 
débris of Poland would be a formidable undertaking. With 
all our admiration of Polish gallantry, we do not feeb satis- 
fied that the Poles themselves would achieve it without 
endless trouble. Free and constitutional government under 
a Russian prince, and under the quasi protectorate of Kurope, 
would, in the eyes of many, be a more practicable object at 
present ; and the difference between this solution of the 
Polish question and that of absolute independence, is- not 
worth a bloody European war. The only doubt is whether 
Poland will take these terms, for Russia, in substance, is 
evidently ready to give them,-in a dogged kind of way. 
The National Government of Warsaw—that mysterious 
entity of which we hear so much and know so little—may 
refuse to do so. But it does not follow that there may not 
be a respectable majority of Poles who will think them 
better than nothing. Poland will have gained something, 
though not everything. And the history of the last twenty 
years proves conclusively to all careful observers of European 
politics, that a nation does not lose by waiting for its oppor- 
tunities, instead of discounting them. Time, with a lappy 
turn of fortune’s wheel will, in the event, solve the Polish, 
as it has almost solved the Italian question. 
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We believe that the view of the question which we have 
taken from the first will prove to be the only sound one. 
None but a dreamer would think of plunging England into 
war for the sake of establishing some fancy constitution in 
Poland, or resettling the continent upon a more logical plan. 
In all human probability, the Russian Cabinet will be ready 
to give a reasonable consideration to our request. That is 
all we wish, and that is all that humanity requires ; and we 
assuredly have no notion of fighting for a geographical or an 
ethnological caprice. But if Russia, in the teeth of all 
treaties, in the face of all her promises, and in open defiance 
of the sentiments of humanity, were madly to persist in 
massacring the Poles without taking notice of our lawful 
intercession—to say that England has resolved already to sit 
still in such a case and hold her peace, would be to deceive 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and to bring contempt on the 
{nglish name. England has resolved nothing of the kind. 
As yet she has not contemplated the possibility of such 
a state of things. When it arrives, it will be for the 
country to weigh the pros and cons of all the alterna- 
tives presented to it. ‘Two fatal errors should be equally 
avoided by those who mix in English politics. The one 


error is when an English Government is tempted to make war | 


against the universal feeling of the country. The other error 
is committed when a certain class of politicians, by declaring 
that no amount of injustice will ever tempt them into war, 
hamper the diplomacy of their country. We have endea- 
voured to steer carefully between these fatal extremes. It 
is some satisfaction to feel that the course of joint diplomatic 
action, of which this journal some months ago was the sole 
advocate, has been successfully adopted, and now recom- 
mends itself to the nation at large. Come what may, the 
English Government will have played a dignified part in the 
Liberal politics of the Continent : no slight matter in these 
times, when every false diplomatic move that England makes 
strengthens French influence and tends to unsettle Europe. 
[t is something to have abandoned for a while the practice 
of shrinking into our own shell, and isolating ourselves 
from the other friendly governments around us. The fruits 
of the course adopted by Lord Palmerston’s Government are 
already becoming apparent. Austria has been led to declare 
herself on the side of Liberal and constitutional progress— 
no mean advance when we reflect upon the short interval 
that has elapsed since 1858, France, perhaps, will have 
been kept from a desperate raid upon the Rhine. Lastly, 
substantial benefit will have resulted to the unhappy Poles 
—for we are sanguine enough to look for substantial conces- 
sions from Russia—nor will our children have to recollect 
with a blush that when grievous wrong was being perpe- 
trated, the Three Powers sat in the attitude of cautious 
merchants, trembling lest they should say anything to pro- 
voke a storm. 








THE FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 


[T° may now be assumed that the discussion upon the 
subject of fortifications is closed. When only fifty- 
two members in the House of Commons can be found to 
support a proposition it is tolerably clear that the matter is 
settled. Time, experience, and reflection have strength- 
ened the views of those who advocate the necessity of 
defending Portsmouth by fixed sea forts, whilst those who 
oppose these views have rapidly diminished m number, 
and are now reduced to an insignificant minority. Lord 
Palmerston is certainly entitled to the praise of having put 
an end to the periodical invasion-panics by organising a 
system of national defence. The country warmly sympathises 
with him in his design. But at the same time it is obvious 
that his popularity in this respect has been materially 
increased by the inconsistency and self-conceit of his 
opponents. Regarding the possibility of invasion Mr. Cobden 
is, and always has been, a simple fanatic. According to 
him there can be no such thing as invasion, and to 
make preparation to meet it by erecting land defences 
is to insult the memory of Nelson and to demonstrate the 
degeneracy of modern times. This excellent man did not 
increase his reputation when he crumpled up Russia between 
his finger and thumb like a piece of brown-paper. And 
unfortunately he has made another assault upon that 
reputation by ridiculing defensive works at the very 
moment when American experience furnishes every day 
additional proofs of their efficacy. As to the speeches of 
Mr. B. Osborne and Sir F, Smith, it is hardly worth while to 
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notice them. The one is ready to do what he can to 
bully the Ministry, and the other is bent upon pan- 
dering to the selfishness of his constituents. The public 
are satisfied that the Ministry is determined to provide 
adequate defences for our dockyards. They are satisfied that 
Lord Palmerston has referred the question to a body of 
competent Commissioners, and that the only rational conduct 
is to adopt the plan suggested and approved by these 
gentlemen. 

It is true that only a year ago the construction of the sea- 
forts intended to protect the approach to Portsmouth 
Harbour was suspended with the sanction not only of the 
Commissioners, but of the Ministers and the House of Com- 
mons. These defeuces are now to be recommenced. The 
experience of twelve months has satisfied every unprejudiced 
person that the plan of having fixed forts is the most 
eflicient plan that can be practically adopted. It is admitted 
on all hands, that if this country were to maintain in each 
of our harbours a number of iron-clad Warriors superior to 
any number which could be brought against them, our 
great arsenals would be practically safe. Such a plan, how- 
ever, would cost an enormous sum of money, and the objec- 
tion against it is, that it would cost very much more than is 
necessary. ‘The three forts at Sturbridge, No Man’s Land, 
and Horse Sand, will only cost £75,000 ; and it would be 
impossible to build even one moveable floating battery for 
thissum. It is no exaggeration to say, that the naval 
experience in America, and particularly the attack upon 
Charleston, has been the real cause of the change which has 
taken place in public opinion during the last twelve months. 
The similarity between Charleston harbour and Portsmouth 
harbour is sufficiently striking. The distance between Fort 
Moultrie and Fort Sumter is 1,900 yards; the distance 
between Horse Sand and No Man’s Land is 2,000 yards. 
Charleston itself is distant from the forts 6,500, whilst 
Portsmouth Deckyard is distant 7,500 yards. If such men 
as Jefferson Davis, Beauregard, and the naval officers of 
the Federal Government, are agreed in recommending the 
use of forts in such situations as the entrance to ports, where 
is the wisdom of those who recommend us to ignore their 
It is admitted by every one that if an iron- 
clad can be detained within range of a fort the modern 
artillery is such that the iren-clad must be disabled. The 
experiments at Shoeburyness have proved this beyond ques- 
tion; and even by Sir I’. Smith and Mr. B. Osborne 
it is admitted that if the ship is struck it must be 
damaged, and may be disabled. Even Sir John Hay, who 
is an authority on the subject, candidly says that if the 
forts were two hundred yards nearer he would be in 
favour of them. Last year the Warrior's target had not 
been pierced even at two hundred yards. ‘This year it has 
been pierced by a hollow steel shell at 800 yards. And we 
are assured by the Under-Secretary for War that “at 
1,000 yards, which is the greatest distance at which a ship 
can pass between the two outer Spithead forts, her sides 
could be pierced by projectiles from 300 pounder guns.” 
Suppose, therefore, the three forts to be erected, each 200 
feet in diameter, each 70 feet high, and each with 90 of the 
heaviest guns, and each 2,000 yards from each other ; sup- 
pose, moreover, that there were certain number of move- 
able floating batteries, armed with the heaviest guns which 
they could bear, moving in the space between the supposed 
forts, and so reducing the area to be commanded by the guns 
from the forts. Under such circumstances, how is an 
enemy's iron-clad to pass within the forts, and to take up 
her place sufficiently near to bombard the dockyard? To 
pass the forts untouched is an obvious impossibility. The 
experience at Charleston has shown that by means of float- 
ing coils of rope and other obstructions of that kind, the 
screws of the vessels might be fouled, and thus their 
advance might be delayed so as to allow the guns of 
the forts and of the floating batteries to bear upon 
them and to disable them. But even if they managed to 
succeed in getting to a position beyond the range of the 
two outer forts, they would then come within the range of 
the mortar batteries. These batteries would be able to 
shower 13-inch shells down upon the deck from a height of 
2,000 feet ; and it can scarcely be supposed that, under such 
circumstances, there would be any reasonable chance of the 
enemy doing much damage to the dockyard, which would 
be a distance of some 4,000 or 5,000 yards. 

In short, take away the forts, and there is an are of 
some 6,000 yards which must be defended. Erect the 
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two forts at No Man’s Land and Horse Sand, and taking | 
the range of the gums at only 800 yards, the space to be | 
defended is reduced to 2,400 yards. There is no question 
whatever that the enemy’s ships can be detained as the 
Federals were detained at Charleston, and surely it needs 
no argument to show that a less number of floating 
batteries will be required to defend a space of 2,800 yards | 


than a space of 6,000. 





DEAN TRENCH’S APOLOGY. 


rY\HERE are few things more difficult in the present day 
i than to maintain an orthodox respect for deans and 
chapters. The strain upon our organs of veneration which 
such an obligation demands is distressingly tense. We 
know both too much and too little about them. As far as 
our vulgar eyes can discern, their duties are next to nothing ; | 
whilst a series of Parliamentary Committees and Royal 
Commissions have shown us how prone they are to pervert 
to their own private advantage the enormous trust funds 
which have been confided to their care and management for 
religious and charitable purposes. To Lord Llanover, to 
Mr. Horsman, and to many other political celebrities of the 
day, who in early life brought themselves into notice by 
their fondness for bishop-baiting and routing out clerical 
drones’ nests of all kinds, we owe the knowledge that deans | 
and chapters are in reality of little use, save to consume an 

immoderate share of the revenues of the Church, which 

would be far better bestowed upon its working clergy. The 

functions which those dignitaries have to discharge are for 

the most part light and unimportant, and are generally 





performed by deputy ; whilst the administration of the | 


trust funds of the foundations which they control has | 
the permission to erect a bust and tablet to Sir George 


usually, when inquired into, proved to be shame- 
fully corrupt. There is scarcely a cathedral chapter in 
England whose accounts will creditably bear inquiry even 


by that notoriously indulgent scrutineer, the Ecclesiastical | 
Commission—a tribunal which sedulously inculcates the | 
convenient doctrine that long usage sanctifies the grossest | 


malversation of trust-funds. Very serious charges have 
from time to time been made as to the mode in which 


to deal with the pecuniary concerns of St. Peter's College, 
—a school founded and placed under their charge by Queen 
Elizabeth. The parents of the boys educated there com- 
plain that, whilst their children are ill-lodged, ill-fed, and 
ill-taught, the revenues which ought to have provided for 
them a liberal education are somehow diverted into private 
channels, and absorbed they know not how; whilst the 
masters of the school complain that they are not maintained 
as they have a right to be according to the statutes of the 
foundation. These grievances are met by the Dean and 
Chapter with the utmost contempt and indifference ; they 
simply elect to stand on their character, and refuse to 


the Ecclesiastical Commission, which, as usual, is strong 
and inert in its belief that bishops, deans, and canons can 
do no wrong. 

As far as the wrongs of the masters and scholars of 
Westminster School are concerned, it is probable that the 
Royal Commission on Public Schools, now sitting under the 


righted. Meantime, a reply to a question put to Sir George 
Grey by Mr. Ayrton in the House of Commons, on the 9th 


are actuated in their management of that great Walhalla of 
English worthies, Westminster Abbey. 

The friends and admirers of the late Sir George Lewis 
are, it would seem, desirous of placing in the Abbey a 
modest mural tablet, surmounted by a bust, to the memory 
of that amiable, learned, and good public servant. The 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster are perfectly willing that 
this testimony to Sir George’s worth shall be admitted to 
the Abbey, provided they receive a fee of £200 on the 
occasion, which sum appears to be their lowest charge. The 
demand appears to be so utterly discreditable and extor- 
tionate, that Sir George Grey was last week asked whether 
the fact really was so, and if it was, to what purposes the 
money thus levied on the good feelings of the public would | 
be applied. 

Sir George, not caring, apparently, to defend the mal- 
practices of the Westminster authorities, professed entire | 
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ignorance of the subject, and wrote to Dean ‘Trench, 


requesting that that dignitary would supply him with the 
_means of answering the question. The following is the 


Dean’s reply; it is too characteristic not to be given 
entire. It is indeed a masterpiece of evasion. 
“The power of granting or refusing permission to erect monuments 


in the abbey rests exclusively with the Dean, except when the House 
of Commons, by a vote and grant of public money, takes the matter 


| out of his hands. I have invariably refused to allow the erection of 
| statues, as encroaching on space which ought to belong to worshippers, 
| and is already unduly encumbered with stone and marble. The fine 


and fees, amounting to £200, which have been charged for the erec- 
tion of a bust and tablet to the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis (being 
the same as were paid in the case of Sir James Mackintosh) will be 


| thus distributed :—Fabric fund, £184. 13s. ld.; Dean and Canons, 


£4. 6s. 8d.; clerk of the works and other officers, £11. Os. 3d.; 
total, £200. The above sum of £184. 13s. 1d., apportioned according 
to fixed usage to the fabric, is not so much spared to the Dean and 


| Chapter, which they must otherwise have spent for the sustentation 


of the building; inasmuch as a fixed proportion of their income is 


| annually assigned to that object, entirely irrespective of any accidental 
| additions of this kind. Ifthe fees seem high, I can only urge that we 


are anxious to reduce as far as possible the number of monuments 
admitted into the abbey.” (Cries of “ Hear, hear,’’ and “ Ohyoh.’’) 


We learn from this, that the Dean “has invariably 
refused to allow the erection of statues encroaching on space 


| which ought to belong to worshippers.” This resolution is 


certainly very creditable to the Dean, if it be really carried 
out. But from a subsequent passage in his reply, it would 
seem that exceptions to it are occasionally made, and that 


| under certain circumstances the interests of “ worshippers” 


are sacrificed. When parties desirous of erecting monu- 
ments in the Abbey are willing to pay high fees, then, and only 
then, does the Dean relax, accept the money, and lay aside 
his conscientious vigilance on behalf of “ worshippers.” He 
tells us that the fines and fees which he demands for 


Lewis were actually demanded and received in the case 


of Sir James Mackintosh, and that they are so dis- 


tributed that the Dean and Canons receive a very small 
share of them, the chief proportion of the plunder going to 
the “fabric fund.” Dean Trench further protests that this 
addition to the fabric fund in no way benefits the Dean and 


| Chapter, inasmuch as a fixed proportion of their income is 


the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have been accustomed | annually assigned to that object, entirely irrespective of all 


accidental additions derived from licences to put up monu- 
ments. But this explanation is scarcely satisfactory. The 
statutes of the foundation enact that the fabric fund shall be 
a first charge on its revenues, and that before any moneys are 
applied to any other purposes whatever, the fabric shall be 
maintained and kept in thorough repair. This being so, it is 
difficult to understand how these windfalls can, as Dean 
Trench asserts they do, merge in the fabric fund without 
benefiting in any way the dignitaries of the cathedral. If 
sufficient money is annually reserved for the necessities of 
the fabric, these accidéntal augmentations are clearly 


| unnecessary, and it would be very interesting to know what 
produce their accounts, or to explain to anybody save to | 


becomes of them. Somebody must benefit by them if the 


_ fabric does not require them ; and we should very much like 


to know who that somebody is. 

It is, moreover, difficult to conceive how the erection of a 
mural tablet and bust—which, to be visible, must be erected 
at least ten or twelve feet from the ground,—can interfere, as 


| Dean Trench, affecting to plead in the interest of “ worship- 
chairmanship of Lord Clarendon, will ere long see them | the ; 


pers,” says it does, with the accommodation of the public. It 
is fair, however, to recollect that but £200 is charged for its 


1 | admission. A statue would of course be assessed at a much 
instant, has tended to illustrate the liberal and conscientious | 
spirit by which the Dean and Chapter of Westminster | 


higher sum, and we conclude that several thousand pounds 
would be exacted, in the interest of worshippers, for one of 
those allegorical memorials to military worthies with which 
the public are familiar in St. Paul’s—in which Bellona, the 
Archangel Michael, a couple of British grenadiers, a cherub 
blowing the last trump, and the Minister of War of the 
period, are generally grouped together, round the body of 
some not otherwise renowned member of the Senior United 
Service Club, 

It is not unlikely that we may hear more about Westminster 
finance when the Royal Commission on Public Schools 
reports ; and we strongly suspect that the disinterestedness 
of the Dean and Chapter in the administration of the funds 
applicable to St. Peter’s school will prove about ona par 
with the disinterestedness of their conduct in this matter 
of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s tablet and bust. Who 


| supervises the application and expenditure of the fabric 


fund? Are the Cathedral accounts ever made public? If 
not, why not ? 
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THE PRUSSIAN FATHER AND SON. 


T was only natural that the public should receive with con- 
siderable doubt the alleged correspondence between the 
King and the Crown Prince of Prussia, which has appeared 
in some of the German newspapers during the past week. 
But as some days have now passed without any denial of its 
authenticity, we are probably justified in treating it as sub- 
stantially genuine. And although it may appear strange 
that communications of such a character should transpire in 
this irregular way, we must bear in mind that the object of 
the Prince could not have been attained without their gain- 
ing publicity. He could scarcely have sent the letters to a 
Prussian journal without insuring its suppression, or without 
exposing himself to the imputation of a breach of royal 
decorum, in issuing a manifesto against his father. The 
convenient indiscretion of a confidant was perhaps the best 
solution of the difficulty. The people of Prussia are thus 
informed of the views of the heir apparent, while appearances 
are saved by their ostensibly accidental and unintentional 
disclosure. It is not therefore unlikely that a roundabout 
mode of publication through a print of no great authority 
should have been resorted to. There is certainly nothing in 
the contents of these’ documents to suggest the idea of a 
forgery or a hoax. Accepting them for what they profess 
to be, it is impossible to over-estimate their importance at 
the present crisis in Prussia. They not only remove any 
doubt which might have been entertained as to the deliberate 
and premeditated character of the Prince’s speech at 
Dantzic ; but they show that his Liberalism is not merely 
the result of alarm at the open conflict which the Bismarck 
Cabinet has provoked between King and people. 

It appears, indeed, from the first letter, dated May 31st, 
that so long ago as the retirement of the Auerswald 
Ministry, this Liberalism was sufficiently pronounced to be 
made a matter of taunt on the part of his Majesty, who 
then told his son that an opportunity presented itself of 
playing the part of an heir to the crown. That part is well 
defined by the history of the Prussian Royal family, which 
is marked by a series of dissensions between the actual 
wearer of the crown and his designated successor. The 
King seems to have accepted it almost as a matter of 
course, that the Crown Prince would head the opposition to 
his Government, and at the same time to have treated his 
expression of an independent opinion much as a commanding 
officer would treat the views of a critical subaltern. The 
attitude of his Royal Highness contrasts very favourably 
with his father’s petulance. While avoiding the scandal of 
an open rupture, and repeating a previous promise to 
refrain from open opposition, he strongly condemns the 
issue of the decree against the press, and warns the King 
not to allow himself to be misled by his advisers. The reply 
to this letter is a suggestion amounting to a command, that 
the Crown Prince should repair the evil which his expres- 
sion of Liberal opinions had done, by declaring himself 
energetically in an opposite sense, ‘ by coolness towards our 
pretended men of progress, and by extolling the doctrines 
of the Conservatives.” A few days afterwards-—on the 
3rd of June —the Prince formally protests against the 
issue of the press decree, in a letter addressed to Von 
Bismarck ; and he follows this up by remonstrating with 
the King on the manner in which the spirit of the Consti- 
tution had been evaded by proroguing the Chambers, in 
order to give a colour of legality to a proclamation published 
while they were not in session. Then came the Dantzic 
speech, which, naturally enough, did not tend to close the 
breach between the illustrious correspondents. It is said 
that the King, at first, thought of violent measures, but that 
he was induced to abandon them at the instance of the 


Ministry. At all events he contented himself with requiring | 


that the Prince should abstain from such declarations in 
future, on pain of being recalled to Berlin, and deprived of 
his military command. The answer of the Crown Prince to 
this demand is full of dignity. He declares that his words 
at Dantzic were not thoughtlessly uttered; and that his 


conscience and his position impose on him the duty of | 


adhering firmly to doctrines, the truth of which he feels 
more and more every day. Without any circumlocution, he 
points out that the late measures of the Government have 
tended to compromise] the stability of the dynasty ; and, 


while expressing his readiness to maintain silence or even | 


to resign his military appointments and his seat in the 
Council of State, he expresses his determination to defend 
“my convictions with the same firmness that you defend 





yours.” The tone of this letter appears to have produced 
some impression even on the stubborn spirit of the King, 
for although he repeated his warning that any more Dantzic 
speeches would be punished as he had threatened, there is a 
perceptible abatement of the bullying spirit which had 
marked his previous epistles. He seems, indeed, by this 
time, to have arrived at a perception ‘that the Prince had a 
right to form independent views upon the political situation ; 
and instead of drily ordering him to surrender his opinions, 
his Majesty is content to assert his own fidelity to con- 
scientious convictions, The correspondence was closed by 
the reply of the Prime Minister to the protest of the Crown 
Prince against the press decrees, With indisputable truth, 
Von Bismarck points out that it depends upon his Royal 
Highness to lighten or render more difficult “the great task” 
of the Administration ; and he concludes, in imitation of the 
King, by laying his hand on his heart, and declaring that 
“T also have a conscience.” 


It is said that the Crown Prince intends to publish a 
protest against the recent measures of his father’s Govern- 
ment, but he will probably deem this superfluous after the 
full disclosure of his views which has now been made. 
Obvious considerations render it inexpedient for the heir- 
apparent to take a more prominent part than is absolutely 
necessary in opposition to the King. Although he might 
thus gain a momentary popularity, he would most likely 
incur a permanent loss of respect. Besides, it is scarcely 
desirable that he should, so to speak, play all his cards at 
once. It is easy to foresee contingencies in which such steps 
as the issue of a formal protest, and the resignation of his 
commissions, would produce an effect all the greater, from 
their having been withheld as long as possible. In the mean- 
time, the measures which the Prince has already taken must 
be regarded with the utmost satisfaction, both in Prussia 
and in England. We have a right, indeed, to feel some 
little pride in them on our own account, if it be true that 
his Royal Highness’s Liberalism is in no slight degree due 
to the advice of his English wife. But be that as it may, 
it is impossible to read his letters without imbibing con- 
siderable respect for his character and a corresponding 
confidence in his sincerity. ‘There is no affectation of a 
warmth, and vehemence of political sentiment which the 
Prince can hardly be expected to feel. He would, 
no doubt, be well content to govern as an arbitrary 
sovereign, if it were possible or were consistent with the 
Constitution of his country. But he sees that, as a 
matter of fact, this is impracticable; and that sound 
policy, as well as good faith, requires that the spirit 
of the existing laws and institutions should be faithfully 
adhered to by the monarch. Confining himself to that 
point, his temperate but decided language affords the best 
warrant for the reality and depth of his convictions. His 
words are those of a man who does not speak lightly, but of 
whom we may feel assured that he will act fully up to his 
professions. If they produce that impression in Prussia, 
they must very greatly dininish, even if they do not entirely 
remove, any danger of a violent or revolutionary collision 
| between the king and the people. With the assurance 
that the next sovereign is willing and determinea to 
respect the Constitution, it is scarcely worth while pushing 
matters to extremity with an old man in failing health. 
If the existing system is likely to full of itself, prudence 
may well suggest that is safer to hear even with Von Bis- 
marck and his ways for a little longer, than to incur the 
risks inseparable, not only from any appeal to force, but 
even from any extraordinary action on the ‘part of the 
| Legislature. On the other hand, it is difficult to believe 
that the King and his Ministers can be so utterly lost to 
common-sense as to persevere in their present policy after 
| this distinct warning from the Crown Prince, that their 
success must be so short-livcd as to be absolutely worthless. 
His Majesty has, we know, a superstitious respect for the 
supposed duty of transmitting the Royal power, which he 
| received from Heaven, unimpaired, to his successor. But 
one may almost venture to hope that even his peculiar 
| mind is not entirely proof against practical demonstration 
| that the contest he is waging is entirely hopeless. He can 
| scarcely think it worth while to sacrifice without any 
| permanent results the popularity of which he is fond, and 
| 


which he might easily regain by a very moderate concession 
to the national wishes. 


But, however foolish may be the conduct of the King 
should he persist in his present course, it is absolute wisdonr 
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compared with that of his Ministers and the party they 
represent. So far as it is possible to say that such men do 
anything deliberately, they are deliberately ensuring the 
downfall of the Prussian aristocracy. The Crown Prince 
has saved the monarchy by the step which he has just taken ; 
but it is doubtful whether he has the wish—he certainly will 
not have the power—to save the Herrenhaus. Under any cir- 
cumstances, some alteration in the constitution of this body 
must have taken place before long ; for it is clearly impossible 
to bear with the obstinate and undiscriminating resistance 
which the Junkers offer to reform of all kind, But a 
remnant of their power might have been saved, if they 
had refrained from the last outrage of supporting Von 
Bismarck in his persistent attacks upon the constitution. 





Every year that the present situation is prolonged, renders | 


it more and more certain, that when the Liberal party again 
obtains power, it will deal with these infatuated noblemen 
in the most decisive manner. If they were not entirely 
destitute of political capacity, they would accept the language 
of the Crown Prince as a hint that it was time to surrender 
before the day of possible compromise was past. After the 
present reign they can look for no unconstitutional support 
from the Crown. They ought to be aware that they have 
no strength of their own. 








THE BRITISH DOG IN THE DOG-DAYS. 


Dvrrne the last week a gallant but unsuccessful effort has been 
made still further to ameliorate the social condition of the dog. 
The dog in England holds a high and an honourable position, very 
analogous to that held a century or two ago by the female sex. 
The law permits them to be corrected, provided the correction is 
kept within proper bounds ; but anything like unnecessary torture 
is severely reprobated, as being contrary to the dictates of con- 
science and to the principles of the British Constitution. All dumb 
animals, indeed, of late years have begun to be treated with more 
consideration ; and as time goes on, and as Mr. Darwin extends his 
antiquarian researches from monkeys to other similar creatures, 
the inhuman monster who dares to lift his hand against any verte- 
brated quadruped will, it may be hoped, be looked on as a man 
would be looked on in the East who insulted the tomb of his own 
great-grandfather. Cab-horses, dogs, cats, pigeons, cocks—to say 
nothing of the other victims of man’s domestic cruelty—all are under 
the patronage and protection of the law. The unprotected female 
appeals to the police-magistrate, or, if she has the misfortune to be 
mated with a tyrant, to Sir Cresswell Cresswell. A cab-horse, if 
he is overdriven, has nothing to do but to drive his driver to the 
nearest police-station, or else to take his number and to apply at 
leisure for a summons. There is not an omnibus horse in London, 
who has his eyes about him, and knows the power of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, who does not also know that he has aright in hot weather not 
to be driven up Holborn-hill faster than suits his state of health. Not 
a solitary pigeon can be shot by a neighbour without the satis- 


faction of feeling that his executors have a kind of right of action | 


against his executioners. No barbarous young nobleman can 
break in upon the Sunday quiet of the cock, without being fined 
for it. In such a state of things happy indeed is the state of the 
British bird and the British beast. They are better off in England 
even than in France. It is impossible in summer even to look on 
the French dog in the streets of Paris without a sigh. Like their 
masters, the canine proletariat are only not forbidden to go about 
in Paris on the condition that they keep their mouths shut. No 
dog is allowed to take off his muzzle without a special order from 
the Minister of the Interior. This is a trying position to be placed 
in, but it is doubtless one of those necessary evils of a democracy 
about which we hearso much. The French dog bears it, because he 
probably is consoled by the thought that the muzzle is applied 
with strict social impartiality to the noses of all dogs alike. He is 
a good citizen and is content to sacrifice his nose for the welfare of 
society, provided that rich dogs and poor dogs, aristocratic dogs 
and the dogs of the lower orders, are all made to sacrifice alike. 
An English dog would never bear this, his spirit of personal 
dignity is too high. An English dog’s nose is his castle. No 
government, paternal or otherwise, has a lawful right to interfere 
with it. Society does not ask it of the British dog. He has his 
own private hardships to bear, no doubt,—society often treads 
upon his feelings, and sometimes treads upon his tail, but society 
at least always allows him to breathe freely through his nose. 
The gallant attempt to remove some of the last civil disabilities 
that still burden the British dog was brought about, as all such 
great social efforts are brought about, by a reaction. There are, no 


| footed joy and comfort of Mr. Bishop’s life. 


doubt, many people who consider that the privileges of the dog 
have been carried far enough. It is true that they stand to their 
generation very much as old gentlemen do who consider that the 
country has never been the same since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. But it would be foolish to shut our eyes to a symptom of 
this anti-canine .reaction, which has recently been brought promi- 
nently beforeus. After a long interval of quiet, the reaction seems 
to have broken out in the person of an elderly lady of the name of 
Hicks, who apparently has devoted as much attention to the danger 
this country is in from the emancipation of the dog, as Mr. 
Whalley has done to the awful dangers of Maynooth. The par- 
ticular characteristic of dogs which Miss Hicks—no doubt after 
mature deliberation—had made up her mind not to tolerate, is the 
habit they have of hanging their tongues out when they are hot. 
Miss Hicks descended upon the dogs of London.in as formidable a 
way as General Mouravieff is said to have come down upon the 
ladies of Poland. General Mouravieff, who has evidently a manly 
dislike to the sight of any female in distress, gave strict commands 
that no lady was to wear mourning upon pain of being flogged. 
Miss Hicks has resolved that no dog is to be endured who goes about 
public thoroughfares panting and lolling out his tongue. General 
Mouravieff considered all black clothes a clesr proof of disaffection. 
In somewhat a similar spirit of arbitrar} legislation, Miss Hicks 
seems to have proposed and carried within her own mind the terrible 
sumptuary law that no dog who looks hot can be considered as 
anything else than mad. Such was the severe code to which an 
estimable British dog, about a week ago, fell a sudden victim. It 
was high noon in Chepe. It was therefore high noon also in 
Gray’s-Inn-square, and Gray’s-Inn-square was the spot that the 
lamented animal in question chose unwittingly for his noonday 
walk. Ignorant, perhaps, of the sanguinary edict of the formidable 
Miss Hicks, he went, and as he went, his tongue hung out. It is 
the fashion among the dogs of the best circles to hang their tongues 
while walking, and in doing so, he perhaps felt that he was both 
following the fashion and consulting his personal conveniente- 
The eye of Miss Hicks, however, which no dog can escape, was 
fixed on him from Southampton-buildings. Before the day was 
over he was in custody of a faithful messenger ; and after a short 
delay, caused by an abortive attempt to hang him, his brains were 
beaten out. Miss Hicks had construed the dog’s fashionable 
manner, when taken in conjunction with the heat of the day, as a 
sign of approaching insanity. She therefore gave her man sixpence 
to kill it because it “ was panting at the mouth” and appeared 
“likely to faint.” 

It was not, however, Miss Hicks’ destiny to inaugurate without 
opposition the reactionary reign of terror among the canine inha- 
bitants and travellers in the surrounding squares. The faithful 
animal who had fallen as a martyr for the principles of civil 
liberty and for the privilege of panting in hot weather, happened 
to belong to the Mr. Bishop whose Act of Parliament is well 
known. At the moment his dog was being put to death in the 
vicinity of Southampton-buildings, Mr. Bishop was hunting every- 
where for his favourite companion ; who, like all great martyrs, 
seems to have been a saint in domestic life, and who was the four- 
By accident he had 


| been left by Mr. Bishop in a cab, and soon after disappeared, and 





while wandering in the labyrinth of streets near, had come under 
the notice and the eagle eye of Miss Hicks. Mr. Bishop at once 
appealed for vengeance to the law. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in the person of its chief officer, who bears 
the appropriate name of Mr. Love, descended upon the scene. 
Accompanied by Mr. Bishop, Mr. Love applied at Bow-street for 
a summons against Miss Hicks, the destroyer of the dog, on the 
ground of cruelty. This generous interference has, however, only 
resulted as yet in directing public attention to three things—first} 
to the conduct of Miss Hicks ; secondly, to the fact that Miss 
Hicks is no longer young ; and thirdly, to the still more melan- 
choly fact that there is a hole in the British Constitution through 
which Miss Hicks could creep in safety. It turns out that it is 
not cruelty to kill a dog, unless there are circumstances of cruelty 
in the way he is put to death. We cannot help saying, in the 
interest of civil and canine liberty, that this is a flaw, a decided. 
flaw, in the British Constitution. It was shown that the dog was 
not mad, and had no intention of becoming so, and that the stain 
that Miss Hicks had attempted to cast on his reputation was an 
unjust one. But in spite of this, Miss Hicks, though she had no 
right to put him to death, in the eyes of the law had been guilty of 
no cruelty which rendered her liable to a summons. If the dog 
had been only flogged, Miss Hicks would have been gesponsible. 
But he had been killed outright, and the Act of Parliament was 
not infringed. 
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Mr. Bishop’s able and gallant attempt to stem the tide of re- 
action, which he felt might be expected to set in if the destroyer 
of his dog went unpunished, will meet with deserved sympathy 
from all honourable minds. The flaw respecting cruelty he endea- 
voured to cure, by urging, with deep pathos, that the cruelty con- 
sisted in the shock which had been dealt, through the dog, to his 
own feelings. He answered the magistrate, that the dog’s prema- 
ture decease was “ the greatest blow that had ever been inflicted 


on me and on my family” :— 


** Mr. Corrie (the magistrate).—Possibly the lady may have been 
mistaken ; but you cannot show any intentional ‘ cruelty.’ 

“‘ Mr. Bisnop (greatly excited).—Was it not cruelty to me—to my 
niece—to my family ? Love me, love my dog. It has broken up our 
peace and happiness at home. We would not have parted with the 
dog for half a million of money. Is a woman to go unpunished for 
such a crime as this >—for deliberately killing an innocent, beautiful, 
harmless dog, merely because it was ‘ panting’ a little ? 

* Mr. Corriz.—I am very sorry that it has happened ; but cruelty 
to the animal must be shown, not to the owner. The Act does not deal 
with the lacerated feelings of individuals. 

*“* Mr. Bisnop.—Feelings! 
and my niece’s life. I would sooner have lost every gun in my 
shop.” 


If the spirit of the martyred dog still haunts the neighbourhood 
of Gray’s-Inn-square, it will be some satisfaction to him to have 
had so splendid an elegy pronounced over his tomb. [It is not 
every dog whose death makes up the happiness of a whole house- 
hold, or whose private life is marked by such shining virtues as 
these. 


This dog was my life, my wife’s life, | 





““Tnnocent, beautiful, and harmless,” he walked on his | 


unoffending way, giving pleasure wherever he went until he met | 


with Miss Hicks, who, if she has any sense of remorse still left, 


will not remain untouched at the idea of having injured a dog of | 
such a high and noble standard. Lord Byron was of opinion that | 


his Newfoundland was too pure a character for men to vie with. 
Nobody, except some of the early Christian Fathers, can have come 
up to Mr. Bishop’s dog in simplicity of manners and in general 
loveliness of life. We cannot say that his decease is altogether 
thrown away when such a bright example has been published for 
other dogs to walk by. This is what a humble, conscientious dog 
may strive to be, namely, the link that binds husband to wife and 
uncle to niece. If ever there was an occasion when the law might 
have been stretched it would have been to punish the injuries in- 
flicted on so superhuman a being. The magistrate, however, was 
firm, and refused to consider that- the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty could justly take cognizance of the cruel laceration of 
Mr. Bishop’s home ties. Having failed in one point of law, Mr. 
Bishop fell back upon another. Hitherto he had only regarded 
Miss Hicks as a criminal. Calm reflection after he had left the 
court suggested to him that she was in reality not only a criminal 
but a “felon.” He reappeared with his own Act of Parliament in 
his hand, and put the case, from this fresh point of view, to the 
court :— 


* A thought has occurred to me, sir. Cannot I charge this woman 
with stealing my dog? She hired a man to take it from Gray’s-Inn- 
square to a mews in Southampton-buildings, there to be cruelly killed. 
Is not that an act of felony ?” 


Unfortunately for the canine race, the court did not think that kill- 
ing on such occasions was felony. It is only a melancholy proof that 
legislation is sometimes behind the moral feeling of the age. 
Incelculable misery would be saved if we were to take some 
standards of sensibility, like Mr. Bishop and Lord Raynham, and 
make it penal to do anything that would hurt their feelings. It 
would be an onward step in civilization, and be of infinite service 
to all dumb animals. The session is rather advanced, or Lord 
Raynham might take up the idea, now that the House of Lords 
has rejected his last bill for the protection of maid-servants and 
apprentices. M. Michelet prophesies that the day is at hand when 
humanity will shrink with horror from the idea of killing fish. 
Civilization is certainly progressing, and we trust that before long 
to kill anything will be considered a crime. Even a flea ought not, 
except under most special circumstances, to be condemned to any- 
thing except penal servitude for life. But even those who do not 
agree in taking his high moral code, will agree that to kill a dog 
because he looks as if he was going to faint, is little short of 
murder. How would Miss Hicks like to be put to death because 
she was on the eve of fainting? The British dog is not to be 
tyrannized over in this way ; and unless the Legislature interferes, 
we may expect to see an insurrection among the dogs in 
Southampton-buildings about the time that the insurrection 
among the Poles is dying out. 





PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


WE have advanced in these latter days a long way beyond the 
principle of the old Privilegia, the special legislative favours, 
immunities, or conveniences which formed the first rude idea of a 
private bill. What was once matter of rare and exceptional bounty 
or reward is now demanded as the due of irresistible might. To 
subordinate private to public interest is the name under which 
every session a thousand decrees of confiscation are passed. The 
theory, when we examine it to the root, is not very different from 
that which animates a bread mob. We are starving in the midst 
of plenty,—we are a multitude, and you are but half a dozen; so 
fling open doors and windows of bakers’ shops and provision 
stores, and hand forth the loaves and the flitches of bacon to the 
hungry mouths that rage without. Life is above property, and 
starvation repeals every law. But if the mob be an honest mob, 
in a country accustomed in the main to respect the laws and adhere 
to constitutional forms, it will, perhaps, appoint a committee of 
ringleaders to prevent waste of the food thus violently won, and 
even to leave on the despoiled counters and shelves some promise 
of payment when work shall revive. So when the great popula- 
tion of England rises to demand, not food, but the means of win- 
ning food, not rescue from death, but the means of prolonging life, 
it is idle for single persons to stand in the way and say that the 
fields are theirs in which work is sought and they will let no work 
be done, or that the soil is theirs through which the road or rail or 
canal is to be cut and they will have no such passage made. Idle, 
for the work must be done and the passage cleared, or mills stand 
still, and cities starve, and the strength of England wanes. Shorten 
the time occupied in useless and unproductive employment, in 
personal travelling or in transmission of goods, and you have so 
much the more time to use in drawing food and raiment from the 
earth. Bring, by scientific appliances, millions to congregate in 
one place, so that the time of all who want their work is saved to 
the utmost possible degree ; give them their food brought from the 
farthest point in the island, water collected in lakes or rivers twenty 





| miles away, light and heat drawn from fuel dug in some remote 





province, and the millions will live and thrive, and add, as by 
miraculous agency, to the power and glory of the land. But bar 
any one of these conditions by the interposition of respect for 
private rights, and the increase, or even existence of the multitude, 
becomes impossible. And so as well may a baker stand on his 
door-step and call for the police when the street is blocked by a 
dense swaying crowd clamouring for bread, as any landowner 
stickle for the privacy of his grounds when a railway, or water- 
works, or gas company demands, in the public name, their 
surrender. 


We are, however, an orderly and constitutional mob, and we 
send every year to St. Stephen’s’a committee of ringleaders to see 
rough justice done even in breaking the law. Their duty is not 
only to see that payment is made for whatever is appropriated in 
the public name, but to prevent spoliation even with payment 
given unless a clear case of public advantage is made out. But of 
late there has been a great outcry against the manner in which 
this committee works. It has been accused of being dilatory, 
uncertain, and costly ; it has been charged with unreasonably 
dividing itself into two committees, and so requiring a double 
investigation, and with setting up forms of which the only use was 
to fatien formalists and officials. So one branch of the national 
committee, which is commonly known by the name of the House 
of Commons, has lately appointed a sub-committee to consider 
whether these charges are well-founded, and whether, if so, they 
could be obviated. This sub-committee has just issued its report, 
It recommends a great many small changes. Bills are to be passed, 
and in fact were laid on the table of the House, the other day, 
consolidating afresh the formal provisions at present inserted in 
every bill, and already in part contained in the Lands Clauses, 
Railways Clauses, and other general Acts. The fees of counsel are 
to be cut down from fifteen to seven guineas a-day. The evidence 
taken is to be printed instead of being copied in writing, and 
solicitors are not to charge for it more than its actual cost. The 
fees of the Houses themselves are to be revised and curtailed. 
But, chiefly, it is recommended ‘that there shall henceforth be only 
one investigation before a committee, and that when a commitee of 
one House has passed a bill, no opposition, save in exceptional cases, 
where permission is given, is to be allowed before a committee of 
the other House. 

This last is the provision which is at once most important, and 


of most doubtful propriety. The expense of carrying a bill through 
-arliament depends chiefly on the time occupied, the time during 
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which solicitors and counsel must be paid, and above all, during 
which witnesses must be detained. Any shortening of this period 
would therefore be an unquestionable boon to the parties. But it 
will be no boon to the public, if it is gained at the risk of per- 
mitting bad decisions to become irrevocable. Now, as the com- 
panies and the private parties stand at present, their means for 
obtaining a reconsideration of the first decision are very unequal. 
A company defeated in one year may come again to Parliament the 
next, and every successive year. But a private individual, if 
defeated in one year, has no possibility of being again heard. That 
year the Act is passed, next year the work is done, and the 
injustice is irreversible. His sole appeal, therefore, is at present 
from one committee to another—from the Commons to the Lords, 
or vice versa. To take this away would be in many cases to subject 
him to a judgment procured by mere chance. If a committee 
divides equally on a question, the decision is carried by the vote of 
the most crotchetty individual, quite as much as by the vote of the 
most sagacious. Even if the committee is unanimous, a single 
hearing cannot ensure justice. An important witness may be 
absent, after weeks of waiting, at the moment he is to be 
examined, or the counsel specially retained may at the critical 
instant be speaking in another room. So, whatever the cost, we 
incline to think that the public interest demands the retention of 
the double committees, in order that we may retain the only 
possible appeal against an erroneous and anequitable decision. 
There are few cognisant of Parliamentary practice to whose minds 
there will not occur a multitude of cases in which grievous 
injustice has been rectified by a rehearing before a committee of 
the other House. And the mere existence of such an appellate 
judicature has, in perhaps still more numerous instances, operated 
on the successful party, so as to bring him to offer reasonable 
terms of compromise. The committee observe in their report that 
they reject the plan of having a tribunal other than Parliament 
for the consideration of private bills, from their conviction that no 
other would give satisfaction to the public. We believe them to be 
in the right, but the same sentiment will lead the public to object 
to any limitation of Parliamentary powers to the extent of making 
its first impression final as against those who stand upon their rights 
under the existing laws of the realm, while unlimitedpower of 
renewed application is bestowed on those who seek permission to 
violate the laws for the public, or their own, benefit. 


The truth, indeed, is that what Parliamentary contests honestly 
cost is a very small item in the huge account of company expenses. 
The cutting down of either solicitors’ or counsels’ recognized charges 
will have a scarcely perceptible effect upon the amount of the 
total. For example, three counsel are usual, on each side, and a 
three weeks’ contest is a very protracted one. But the whole 
saving which the new regulations will effect in such a case will 
amount to only about £400, and this sum will in practice be 
diminished by the fact that the brief fees to at least the two 
leading counsel will be increased so as to bring their receipts up to 
nearly the old standard. The other regulations will not produce 
very much greater effect. The items may look large—they give large 
incomes to individuals—but they are as nothing to the secret sums 
spent in ways which never appear in accounts. The really expen- 
sive contests are in truth not those waged against individuals, but 
by competing companies against each other ; the proper remedy for 
which is to lay down strict rules to regulate the competitors, and to 
give costs against the unsuccessful. But the real vampires that suck 
the life-blood from sleeping shareholders are not the public but the 
private payments made for “interest” upon allotments and contracts. 
On these secretaries, solicitors, perhaps sometimes directors, and 
almost always engineers and the subordinates in their office feed fat, 
and the donors are, of course, reimbursed in some way out of the 
pocket of the shareholders. But what would we have? If people 
who have either not time or not ability to attend to business will 
put their money into business affairs, what can they expect but to 
be cheated? If widows, and shopkeepers, and farmers, and 
clerks, and magistrates, despising the sweet simplicity of the 
Three per Cents., or all the delights of investment in land, choose 
to rush to fill up lists of shareholders in schemes which they have 
never examined, merely because a clever lawyer and engineer say 
it is safe to give seven per cent., and likely to give twelve; and if, 
after having done so, they sit at home and expect, without trouble 
or risk, to reap the same profit which others do who work hard for 
it, why, all experience tells us that in some way or other they will 
be disappointed. Joint-stock enterprise is a marvellous agent, 
but no Report of a House of Commons Committee can alter 
human nature, or put blundering love of money and stupid laziness 

on a level with hard work, business knowledge, and a spice of 
roguery to boot. 
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THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


A noMANCE is pending before one of the law courts in Paris to 
which we recommend the attention of our sensation novel-mongers, 
as containing many elements of plot exactly suited to their peculiar 
talents. There is a Royal profligate, an elopement, a mysterious 
birth, a short reign of love, a base desertion, and a final 
arraignment of the unnatural parent by his own daughter at the 
bar of justice. We are not yet, indeed, aware what judgment the 
Court will pronounce, and whether innocence or vice will be tri- 
umphant. But this is a matter which the writer can easily settle 
for himself. The story is full of romantic incident and lofty names. 
Kings, dukes, barons, bishops and counts are part of the dramatis 
persone ; and the climax might be turned to the highest moral 
and practical purposes by showing the miseries of too-confiding 
love and the value of a marriage-certificate. 

It appears that, in the year 1825, his Royal Highness the Sove- 
reion Duke of Brunswick, Charles II., having come to England on 
a visit to King George IV., of pious and virtuous memory, made 
the acquaintance of ‘Lady Colville,’ a young lady who had 
received a brilliant education, moved in good society, and was 
grand-daughter to Admiral Colville, and niece to the Countess 
Piper. How she came by the title of Lady Colville does not 
appear ; and the Duke, indeed, says that it was only an impudent 
assumption on her part, her real name being Miss Munden, and 
her position that of an acknowledged courtezan, frequenting the 
saloons of the London theatres. This, however, appears more than 
doubtful, and if we are to believe the affidavits on the other side 
it is wholly untrue. But whatever her position, the Duke became 
desirous of taking her back with him to Brunswick, and anxious 
that she should be suitably attended, he requested the late Duke 
of Sussex to recommend him a companion who should accompany 
her. “The Duke,” says Miss Phoebe Matthews in her affidavit, 
“in the first instance proposed to send Mrs. Ahnemann, his son’s 
tutor’s wife, but she being ill asked me to go in her stead.” It was 
necessary, however, that Miss Matthews should ascertain the 
nature of the proposed connection between the Duke of Brunswick 
and Lady Colville, and for this purpose her brother obtained ah 
interview with the Duke, who told him, so she states, that he was 
about to marry the lady secretly. Thus satisfied, Miss Matthews 
accepted the part of Lady Colville’s companion, and in the month 
of November, 1825, she found herself in the Duke's travelling 
carriage on the road to Dover. On her way she was joined by. 
another carriage, from which Lady Colville—‘‘a young person 
scarcely eighteen, and who appeared to me excessively distinguée— 
and a Mary Barton, alighted, and entered that which was conveying 
Miss Matthews. They embarked at Dover, and on the 13th of 
November arrived in Paris, accompanied by the Duke and his 
suite, who had overtaken them on the road. “ His Royal Highness 
installed Lady Colville, with myself and a part of his suite, at the 
Hotel Montmorency, and went himself, with his aides-de-camp, 
to the Hotel des Princes. But he passed most of his time with my 
lady, and indeed kept her in a sort of captivity, which partook at 
once of the vigilance of the father and the jealous affection of the 
husband.” 

Here they remained for four months. On the 19th of March 
Lady Colville and her attendants set out for Brunswick. The Duke 
had a short time previously left them to pay a visit to his grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Baden ; but though he could not himself 
receive them at the frontier of his dominions, he sent Baron 
d’Oyenhausen, his grand écuyer, with an escort of horse, to do so ; 
and on the 3lst of March, 1826, Lady Colville made her etry 
into the Duchy, and was installed in the chateau of Wendessen. 
Her household was on a grand scale. His Excellency Baron de 
Girsewald, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, and now grand écuyer to the 
reigning Duke, was charged with the management of the general 
service ; Baronne de Girsewald was Lady Colville’s dame de com- 
pagnie, and Dr. Peckels, the chief Court physician, was assigned as 
her private medical attendant. This was certainly a most extra- 
ordinary ménage for a lady who had been, as the Duke pretends, a 
common woman in the theatrical saloons ; nor is it likely that so 
circumstantial a statement as that of Miss Matthews can be an 
invention. But to proceed: on the 5th of July, 1826, Lady 
Colville was delivered of a daughter. The Duke, just before this 
event, had been hurt in the leg by a fall from his horse. The news 
of this accident brought on a premature confinement ; and as 
soon as the Duke heard of the birth he came to the chateau, in 
spite of his pain, to see. his first-born, “who was proclaimed 
throughout the Duchy as the child of the reigning Duke, who 
publicly and solemnly recognized her as the heiress of his Royal 
blood.” Nor was this all. Her baptism was delayed until his 
perfect recovery. Let us hear from Miss Matthews herself with 
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what pomp it was celebrated, and how the “ heiress of the Duke’s 
Royal blood” was subsequently treated. 


“The grand chaplain of the court, the Rey. Dr. de Westphalen, 
officiated on the occasion, and in honour of the event was raised to the 
rank of a bishop. The golden basin which for many éenturies has 
been used as a font for the baptism of princes and princesses of the 
house of Brunswick, and on which their names are all engraved, was 
borne in solemn procession, and the child was baptized by the new 
bishop, the Baron d’Oyenhausen, grand écuyer, representing his high- 
ness as the father, and Baron de Girsewald representing Prince 
William, then at Berlin, as godfather. Besides the noble family names 
and titles given to the young princess, and which were afterwards 
confirmed by letters patent, the Duke gave her the Christian names of 
his grandmother, the Princess of Baden, Elizabeth Wilhelmina. I 
held the child during the ceremony. From the hour of her birth the 
child enjoyed every luxury and attention that a royal father could 
possibly lavish upon it. The court tradesmen vied with each other in 
producing the most costly objects that could be devised for infantile 
use. A miniature carriage, ornamented with the ducal arms, was 
turned out by the court carriage-builder, and was shown as a chef 
Various presents to the young princess were humbly offered 
by her father’s devoted subjects. Prince William, both at Brunswick 
and in Paris, invariably treated Lady Colville with the utmost respect 
and attention. He frequently rode out on horseback with her and 
his brother, and always showed the greatest affection to his niece.” 


’ 
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Unless Miss Matthews has sworn to one of the most monstrously 
circumstantial fibs that ever was invented, there is strong reason 
to suppose that there was really a promise of marriage at the 
bottom of all this. But however that may be, Lady Colville’s 
reign over the Duke's affections soon came to an end. When his 
child, whom he had named Elizabeth Wilhelmina de Brunswick, 
Countess de Colmar, attained her fourth year, we find him, in the 
autumn of 1830, placing her under the care of Miss Elizabeth 
Shepherd, who, with her sisters and mother, kept a fashionable 
boarding-school at Notting-hiill House, Kensington, with orders 
that she should not be allowed to see her mother. But he 
manifested the greatest interest in her education, and directed that 
every instruction and indulgence suitable to her years should be 
provided her. During the five years she remained with Miss 
Shepherd he paid for her ordinary schooling £240, and sometimes 
as much as £60 per quarter for extras. She had M. Dulcken, 
chapelmaster to the King of Hanover, to teach her music ; Madame 
Bourdin, mistress to the then Princess Victoria and since to her 
Majesty’s children, to teach her drawing ; and Mr. Patten, the 
celebrated miniature painter, to paint her portrait for her sire to 
carry about with him when he travelled. The Duke sent her by 
his chamberlain magnificent presents of jewellery, and a gold seal, 
with a coronet and the Colmar arms engraved upon it, which she 
was always to use when writing to him. All the plate and linen 
furnished for her use was marked with the Royal arms of Bruns- 
wick ; and Miss Shepherd declares that she would not have 
received the young countess into her establishment if she had not 
been persuaded that she had been fully and publicly recognized as 
the legitimate daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. 

Here, then, we have the story upon the affidavits of Miss 
Matthews and Miss Shepherd, who subsequently married, and 
is now the widow of the late Colonel Henry le Blanc, formerly 
Major of Chelsea Hospital. Both show that the Countess de 
Colmar was recognized by her father ; and, by the law of France, 
recognition furnishes to an illegitimate child ground for the claim 
of an alimentary pension from the father. The Duke denies that 
he recognized the Countess ; with what show of truth it is not for 
us to decide. But let us narrate the rest of the romance. It 
appears that when the child’s English education was finished she 
was sent to Nancy to complete her studies under French tuition, 


There, it is alleged on her behalf, she heard the famous Father 


Lacordaire preach, was fascinated by his eloquence, and converted 
to the Roman Catholic religion. Upon that ground, her counsel 
alleges, anel upon that ground alone, her father threw her off. 
Friendless and desolate, she was received by the Civry family, and 
subsequently married the Count de Civry, “ who bore,” says her 
counsel, “a great name, but had not inherited the fortune of his 
ancestors.” 
eight children, needy and impoverished, she. turns to her Royal 
father, after having patiently borne many years of forgetfulness 
and neglect on his part, and asks him, out of the splendid wreck he 
has saved from the ruins of his crown, to rescue her from the pangs 
of poverty. Such is the case alleged on behalf of Madame de 
Civry. 

The Duke protests that the so-called Lady Colville—the Miss 
Munden of the saloons, who, he says, before he met her had 
already “ gone through more than one campaign ”—nothing loth, 
and with her eyes open, accepted the position of his mistress, and 
caime abroad with him in that character ; and that though he had, 
from feelings of compassion, provided funds for the education of 








And now, in her thirty-eighth year, the mother of 
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her daughter, he had never taken any personal interest in her, and 
had, in fact, never so much as seen her except at the moment of her 
birth. But it is clear, from Miss Matthews’s affidavit, that this story 
is untrue. Lady Colville—howevershe came to be called so—was, 
at the time of her elopement with the Duke, residing with her aunt, 
Mrs. Colonel Piper, who had the charge of her and her sister from 
the time of their parents’ death. But surely the affidavit of Mrs. 
Le Blanc sets at rest all doubt upon the main point on which the 
case turns—the recognition of the little Countess by her royal 
father. 





A VICE-CHANCELLOR IN HOT WEATHER. 


THE hasty judgment of some of our contemporaries, and the 
hasty temper of one of our judges, are both, perhaps, excusable in 
the hot weather of the past week. But they have made a little 
Chancery suit, which was, we hope, finally disposed of last Tuesday, 
rather more important than its real nature and circumstances de- 
served. It is the characteristic mission of penny papers to denounce 
all examples of aristocratic profligacy, and sternly to insist on that 
publicity in our courts of justice which furnishes material for pro- 
fitable sensation reports. If an English nobleman had seduced a 
young lady of tender years, and heartlessly stopped payment of 
the annuity which he promised for her support,—if she, pleading 
her forlorn condition and that of her children, deserted by the 
author of their guilty birth, had sought redress of Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart,—if that respectable equity judge, willing to screen the 
delinquencies of an immoral lord, had granted him a private 
hearing of the case, so that the readers of the Daily Telegraph 
were deprived of a “romance of real life,”—surely there was 
good matter for a fit of moral indignation to relieve the 
dulness of the expiring season in July. From an inaccurate 
exc parte statement, which had somehow found its way into 
the Globe, the existence of this scandal first became known. 
Presently, exaggerated by rumour and surmise, it loomed in huge 
ugliness through the columns of cheap declamation which are 
served up every morning at breakfast-time for the entertainment 
not of the Upper Ten, but of the Lower Hundred Thousand. 
With better discretion, the older and graver journals for the most 
part refrained from commenting upon facts of which no evidence 
was before them, or contented themselves with simply referring to 
the ordinary custom in the Courts of Chancery allowing the judge 
to exercise a certain discretion as to the public hearing of appli- 
cations in which wards of the Court are concerned. The Tvmes 
reporter, from his notes of what took place on Thursday, the 2nd 
instant, when the private hearing was agreed to by all parties, bore 
witness that it was at the request of counsel for the children, and 
not of Lord Vernon’s counsel, that the public and reporters were 
excluded, but with the consent of Mr. Malins, the lady’s own 
counsel. An anonymous barrister also came forward, to state 
that the Vice-Chancellor had actually refused a previous appli- 
cation of Lord Vernon’s counsel to the same effect. 

The rule and precedents regarding this question were familiar 
to every man at the Chancery Bar. Lord Eldon had declared it 
was always the uniform practice, in such a case of family disputes, 
at the request of counsel on both sides to hear the case in the 
Chancellor's private room. This was not the act of the judge, but 
of the parties themselves. Lord Brougham had gone farther, since 
he, notwithstanding the opposition of one side, directed a case to 
be heard in private, upon the assurance of counsel on the other side, 
that the affidavits contained disclosures of a distressing nature con- 
cerning a young lady who was a ward of the Court. It is, indeed, 
quite a matter of course, that where the position and reputation of 
the wards in Chancery are concerned, their cases should be privately 
discussed. And so far as we can learn, this suit of the Countess della 
Seta against Lord Vernon is precisely of that description. 

There are three children now living, who are all girls, and approach- 
ing the age of womanhood, The fact of their illegitimacy is probably 
well known to most of their acquaintance, seeing that the marriage of 
their mother with Count della Seta took place not very long ago. 
It may, therefore, be presumed that there are some other facts 
beside this, which it is deemed to be for the interest of the young 
ladies to conceal. We gather from the speeches of counsel on 
Monday last, that they have refused to live with their mother, 
since her separation from her husband ; that they fled from her 
house at Cairo, and took refuge with a stranger till their father, 
Lord Vernon, sent for them, and placed them in a boarding- 
school at Turin. There are against the countess some charges of 
recent misconduct, which, if they were true, would justify the 
Court in removing these girls from under her care. Whether 
these imputations be false or true, it is obvious that the social 
respectability of the girls themselves is much concerned in the 
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which solicitors and counsel must be paid, and above all, during 
which witnesses must be detained. Any shortening of this period 
would therefore be an unquestionable boon to the parties. But it 
will be no boon to the public, if it is gained at the risk of per- 
mitting bad decisions to become irrevocable. Now, as the com- 
panies and the private parties stand at present, their means for 
obtaining a reconsideration of the first decision are very unequal. 
A company defeated in one year may come again to Parliament the 
next, and every successive year. But a private individual, if 
defeated in one year, has no possibility of being again heard. That 
year the Act is passed, next year the work is done, and the 
injustice is irreversible. His sole appeal, therefore, is at present 
from one committee to another—from the Commons to the Lords, 
or vice versa. To take this away would be in many cases to subject 
him to a judgment procured by mere chance. If a committee 
divides equally on a question, the decision is carried by the vote of 
the most crotchetty individual, quite as much as by the vote of the 
most sagacious. Even if the committee is unanimous, a single 
hearing cannot ensure justice. An important witness may be 
absent, after weeks of waiting, at the moment he is to be 
examined, or the counsel specially retained may at the critical 
instant be speaking in another room. So, whatever the cost, we 
incline to think that the public interest demands the retention of 
the double committees, in order that we may retain the only 
possible appeal against an erroneous and anequitable decision. 
There are few cognisant of Parliamentary practice to whose minds 
there will not occur a multitude of cases in which grievous 
injustice has been rectified by a rehearing before a committee of 
the other House. And the mere existence of such an appellate 
judicature has, in perhaps still more numerous instances, operated 
on the successful party, so as to bring him to offer reasonable 
terms of compromise. The committee observe in their report that 
they reject the plan of having a tribunal other than Parliament 
for the consideration of private bills, from their conviction that no 
other would give satisfaction to the public. We believe them to be 
in the right, but the same sentiment will lead the public to object 
to any limitation of Parliamentary powers to the extent of making 
its first impression final as against those who stand upon their rights 
under the existing laws of the realm, while unlimitedpower of 
renewed application is bestowed on those who seek permission to 
violate the laws for the public, or their own, benefit. 


The truth, indeed, is that what Parliamentary contests honestly 

cost is avery small item in the huge account of company expenses. 
The cutting down of either solicitors’ or counsels’ recognized charges 
will have a scarcely perceptible effect upon the amount of the 
total. For example, three counsel are usual, on each side, and a 
three weeks’ contest is a very protracted one. But the whole 
saving which the new regulations will effect in such a case will 
amount to only about £400, and this sum will in practice be 
diminished by the fact that the brief fees to at least the two 
leading counsel will be increased so as to bring their receipts up to 
nearly the old standard. The other regulations will not produce 
very much greater effect. The items may look large—they give large 
incomes to individuals—but they are as nothing to the secret sums 
spent in ways which never appear in accounts. The really expen- 
sive contests are in truth not those waged against individuals, but 
by competing companies against each other ; the proper remedy for 
which is to lay down strict rules to regulate the competitors, and to 
give costs against the unsuccessful. But the real vampires that suck 
the life-blood from sleeping shareholders are not the public but the 
private payments made for “‘interest” upon allotments and contracts. 
On these secretaries, solicitors, perhaps sometimes directors, and 
almost always engineers and the subordinates in their office feed fat, 
and the donors are, of course, reimbursed in some way out of the 
pocket of the shareholders. But what would we have? If people 
who have either not time or not ability to attend to business will 
put their money into business affairs, what can they expect but to 
be cheated? If widows, and shopkeepers, and farmers, and 
clerks, and magistrates, despising the sweet simplicity of the 
Three per Cents., or all the delights of investment in land, choose 
to rush to fill up lists of shareholders in schemes which they have 
never examined, merely because a clever lawyer and engineer say 
it is safe to give seven per cent., and likely to give twelve; and if, 
after having done so, they sit at home and expect, without trouble 
or risk, to reap the same profit which others do who work hard for 
it, why, all experience tells us that in some way or other they will 
be disappointed. Joint-stock enterprise is a marvellous agent, 
but no Report of a House of Commons Committee can alter 
human nature, or put blundering love of money and stupid laziness 
on a level with hard work, business knowledge, and a spice of 
roguery to boot. 
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THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


A ROMANCE is pending before one of the law courts in Paris to 
which we recommend the attention of our sensation novel-mongers, 
as containing many elements of plot exactly suited to their peculiar 
talents. There is a Royal profligate, an elopement, a mysterious 
birth, a short reign of love, a base desertion, and a final 
arraignment of the unnatural parent by his own daughter at the 
bar of justice. We are not yet, indeed, aware what judgment the 
Court will pronounce, and whether innocence or vice will be tri- 
umphant. But this is a matter which the writer can easily sett!e 
for himself. The story is full of romantic incident and lofty names. 
Kings, dukes, barons, bishops and counts are part of the dramatis 
persone ; and the climax might be turned to the highest moral 
and practical purposes by showing the miseries of too-confiding 
love and the value of a marriage-certificate. 

It appears that, in the year 1825, his Royal Highness the Sove- 
reign Duke of Brunswick, Charles II., having come to England on 
a visit to King George IV., of pious and virtuous memory, made 
the acquaintance of ‘‘ Lady Colville,’ a young lady who had 
received a brilliant education, moved in good society, and was 
grand-daughter to Admiral Colville, and niece to the Countess 
Piper. How she came by the title of Lady Colville does not 
appear ; and the Duke, indeed, says that it was only an impudent 
assumption on her part, her real name being Miss Munden, and 
her position that of an acknowledged courtezan, frequenting the 
saloons of the London theatres. This, however, appears more than 
doubtful, and if we are to believe the affidavits on the other side 
it is wholly untrue. But whatever her position, the Duke became 
desirous of taking her back with him to Brunswick, and anxious 
that she should be suitably attended, he requested the late Duke 
of Sussex to recommend him a companion who should accompany 
her. “The Duke,” says Miss Phcebe Matthews in her affidavit, 
“in the first instance proposed to send Mrs. Ahnemann, his son’s 
tutor’s wife, but she being ill asked me to go in her stead.” It was 
necessary, however, that Miss Matthews should ascertain the 
nature of the proposed connection between the Duke of Brunswick 
and Lady Colville, and for this purpose her brother obtained ah 
interview with the Duke, who told him, so she states, that he was 
about to marry the lady secretly. Thus satisfied, Miss Matthews 
accepted the part of Lady Colville’s companion, and in the month 
of November, 1825, she found herself in the Duke's travelling 
carriage on the road to Dover. On her way she was joined by. 
another carriage, from which Lady Colville—“a young person 
scarcely eighteen, and who appeared to me excessively distinguée— 
and a Mary Barton, alighted, and entered that which was conveying 
Miss Matthews. They embarked at Dover, and on the 13th of 
November arrived in Paris, accompanied by the Duke and his 
suite, who had overtaken them on the road. “ His Royal Highness 
installed Lady Colville, with myself and a part of his suite, at the 
Hotel Montmorency, and went himself, with his aides-de-camp, 
to the Hotel des Princes. But he passed most of his time with my 
lady, and indeed kept her in a sort of captivity, which partook at 
once of the vigilance of the father and the jealous affection of the 
husband.” 

Here they remained for four months. On the 19th of March 
Lady Colville and her attendants set out for Brunswick. The Duke 
had a short time previously left them to pay a visit to his grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Baden ; but though he could not himself 
receive them at the frontier of his dominions, he sent Baron 
dOyenhausen, his grand écuyer, with an escort of horse, to do so ; 
and on the 3lst of March, 1826, Lady Colville made her eytry 
into the Duchy, and was installed in the chateau of Wendessen. 
Her household was on a grand scale. His Excellency Baron de 
Girsewald, the Duke’s aide-de-camp, and now grand écuyer to the 
reigning Duke, was charged with the management of the general 
service ; Baronne de Girsewald was Lady Colville’s dame de com- 
pagnie, and Dr, Peckels, the chief Court physician, was assigned as 
her private medical attendant. This was certainly a most extra- 
ordinary ménage for a lady who had been, as the Duke pretends, a 
common woman in the theatrical saloons ; nor is it likely that so 
circumstantial a statement as that of Miss Matthews can be an 
invention. But to proceed: on the 5th of July, 1826, Lady 
Colville was delivered of a daughter. The Duke, just before this 
event, had been hurt in the leg by a fall from his horse. The news 
of this accident brought on a premature confinement; and as 
soon as the Duke heard of the birth he came to the chateau, in 
spite of his pain, to see. his first-born, “who was proclaimed 
throughout the Duchy as the child of the reigning Duke, who 
publicly and solemnly recognized her as the heiress of his Royal 
blood.” Nor was this all. Her baptism was delayed until his 
perfect recovery. Let us hear from Miss Matthews herself with 
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what pomp it was celebrated, and how the “ heiress of the Duke’s 
Royal blood” was subsequently treated. 


“The grand chaplain of the court, the Rev. Dr. de Westphalen, 
officiated on the occasion, and in honour of the event was raised to the 
rank of a bishop. The golden basin which for many centuries has 
been used as a font for the baptism of princes and princesses of the 
house of Brunswick, and on which their names are all engraved, was 
borne in solemn procession, and the child was baptized by the new 
bishop, the Baron d’Oyenhausen, grand écuyer, representing his high- 
ness as the father, and Baron de Girsewald representing Prince 
William, then at Berlin, as godfather. Besides the noble family names 
and titles given to the young princess, and which were afterwards 
confirmed by letters patent, the Duke gave her the Christian names of 
his grandmother, the Princess of Baden, Elizabeth Wilhelmina. I 
held the child during the ceremony. From the hour of her birth the 
child enjoyed every luxury and attention that a royal father could 
possibly lavish upon it. The court tradesmen vied with each other in 
producing the most costly objects that could be devised for infantile 
use. A miniature carriage, ornamented with the ducal arms, was 
turned out by the court carriage-builder, and was shown as a chef 
Various presents to the young princess were humbly offered 
by her father’s devoted subjects. Prince William, both at Brunswick 
and in Paris, invariably treated Lady Colville with the utmost respect 
and attention. He frequently rode out on horseback with her and 
his brother, and always showed the greatest affection to his niece.” 


; 
d muvee. 


Unless Miss Matthews has sworn to one of the most monstrously 
circumstantial fibs that ever was invented, there is strong reason 
to suppose that there was really a promise of marriage at the 
bottom of all this. But however that may be, Lady Colville’s 
reign over the Duke’s affections soon came to an end. When his 
child, whom he had named Elizabeth Wilhelmina de Brunswick, 
Countess de Colmar, attained her fourth year, we find him, in the 
autumn of 1830, placing her under the care of Miss Elizabeth 
Shepherd, who, with her sisters and mother, kept a fashionable 
boarding-school at Notting-hill House, Kensington, with orders 
that she should not be allowed to see her mother. But he 
manifested the greatest interest in her education, and directed that 
every instruction and indulgence suitable to her years should be 
provided her. During the five years she remained with Miss 
Shepherd he paid for her ordinary schooling £240, and sometimes 
as much as £60 per quarter for extras. She had M. Dulcken, 
chapelmaster to the King of Hanover, to teach her music ; Madame 
Bourdin, mistress to the then Princess Victoria and since to her 
Majesty's children, to teach her drawing; and Mr. Patten, the 
celebrated miniature painter, to paint her portrait for her sire to 
carry about with him when he travelled. The Duke sent her by 
his chamberlain magnificent presents of jewellery, and a gold seal, 
with a coronet and the Colmar arms engraved upon it, which she 
was always to use when writing to him. All the plate and linen 
furnished for her use was marked with the Royal arms of Bruns- 
wick ; and Miss Shepherd declares that she would not have 
received the young countess into her establishment if she had not 
been persuaded that she had been fully and publicly recognized as 
the legitimate daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. 

Here, then, we have the story upon the affidavits of Miss 
Matthews and Miss Shepherd, who subsequently married, and 
is now the widow of the late Colonel Henry le Blanc, formerly 
Major of Chelsea Hospital. Both show that the Countess de 
Colmar was recognized by her father ; and, by the law of France, 
recognition furnishes to an illegitimate child ground for the claim 
of an alimentary pension from the father. The Duke denies that 
he recognized the Countess ; with what show of truth it is not for 
us to decide. But let us narrate the rest of the romance. It 
appears that when the child’s English education was finished she 
was sent to Nancy to complete her studies under French tuition, 
There, it is alieged on her behalf, she heard the famous Father 
Lacordaire preach, was fascinated by his eloquence, and converted 
to the Roman Catholic religion. Upon that ground, her counsel 
alleges, anel upon that ground alone, her father threw her off. 
Friendless and desolate, she was received by the Civry family, and 
subsequently married the Count de Civry, “ who bore,” says her 
counsel, “a great name, but had not inherited the fortune of his 
ancestors.” And now, in her thirty-eighth year, the mother of 
eight children, needy and impoverished, she turns to her Royal 
father, after having patiently borne many years of forgetfulness 
and neglect on his part, and asks him, out of the splendid wreck he 
has saved from the ruins of his crown, to rescue her from the pangs 
of poverty. Such is the case alleged on behalf of Madame de 
Civry. 

The Duke protests that the so-called Lady Colville—the Miss 
Munden of the saloons, who, he says, before he met her had 
already “gone through more than one campaign ”—nothing loth, 
and with her eyes open, accepted the position of his mistress, and 
caine abroad with him in that character ; and that though he had, 
from feelings of compassion, provided funds for the education of 
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her daughter, he had never taken any personal interest in her, and 
had, in fact, never so much as seen her except at the moment of her 
birth. But it is clear, from Miss Matthews’s affidavit, that this story 
is untrue. Lady Colville—however she came to be called so—was, 
at the time of her elopement with the Duke, residing with her aunt, 
Mrs. Colonel Piper, who had the charge of her and her sister from 
the time of their parents’ death. But surely the affidavit of Mrs. 
Le Blane sets at rest all doubt upon the main point on which the 
case turns—the recognition of the little Countess by her royal 
father. 








A VICE-CHANCELLOR IN HOT WEATHER. 


THE hasty judgment of some of our contemporaries, and the 
hasty temper of one of our judges, are both, perhaps, excusable in 
the hot weather of the past week. But they have made a little 
Chancery suit, which was, we hope, finally disposed of last Tuesday, 
rather more important than its real nature and circumstances de- 
served. It is the characteristic mission of penny papers to denounce 
all examples of aristocratic profligacy, and sternly to insist on that 
publicity in our courts of justice which furnishes material for pro- 
fitable sensation reports. If an English nobleman had seduced a 
young lady of tender years, and heartlessly stopped payment of 
the annuity which he promised for her support,—if she, pleading 
her forlorn condition and that of her children, deserted by the 
author of their guilty birth, had sought redress of Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart,—if that respectable equity judge, willing to screen the 
delinquencies of an immoral lord, had granted him a private 
hearing of the case, so that the readers of the Daily Telegraph 
were deprived of a “romance of real life,”—surely there was 
good matter for a fit of moral indignation to relieve the 
dulness of the expiring season in July. From an inaccurate 
ec parte statement, which had somehow found its way into 
the Globe, the existence of this scandal first became known. 
Presently, exaggerated by rumour and surmise, it loomed in huge 
ugliness through the columns of cheap declamation which are 
served up every morning at breakfast-time for the entertainment 
not of the Upper Ten, but of the Lower Hundred Thousand. 
With better discretion, the older and graver journals for the most 
part refrained from commenting upon facts of which no evidence 
was before them, or contented themselves with simply referring to 
the ordinary custom in the Courts of Chancery allowing the judge 
to exercise a certain discretion as to the public hearing of appli- 
cations in which wards of the Court are concerned. The Times 
reporter, from his notes of what took place on Thursday, the 2nd 
instant, when the private hearing was agreed to by all parties, bore 
witness that it was at the request of counsel for the children, and 
not of Lord Vernon’s counsel, that the public and reporters were 
excluded, but with the consent of Mr. Malins, the lady’s own 
counsel. An anonymous barrister also came forward, to state 
that the Vice-Chancellor had actually refused a previous appli- 
cation of Lord Vernon’s counsel to the same effect. 

The rule and precedents regarding this question were familiar 
to every man at the Chancery Bar. Lord Eldon had declared it 
was always the uniform practice, in such a case of family disputes, 
at the request of counsel on both sides to hear the case in the 
Chancellor's private room. This was not the act of the judge, but 
of the parties themselves. Lord Brougham had gone farther, since 
he, notwithstanding the opposition of one side, directed a case to 
be heard in private, upon the assurance of counsel on the other side, 
that the affidavits contained disclosures of a distressing nature con- 
cerning a young lady who was a ward of the Court, It is, indeed, 
quite a matter of course, that where the position and reputation of 
the wards in Chancery are concerned, their cases should be privately 
discussed. And so far as we can learn, this suit of the Countess della 
Seta against Lord Vernon is precisely of that description. 

There are three children now living, who are all girls, and approach- 
ing the age of womanhood, The fact of their illegitimacy is probably 
well known to most of their acquaintance, seeing that the marriage of 
their mother with Count della Seta took place not very long ago. 
It may, therefore, be presumed that there are some other facts 
beside this, which it is deemed to be for the interest of the young 
ladies to conceal. We gather from the speeches of counsel on 
Monday last, that they have refused to live with their mother, 
since her separation from her husband ; that they fled from her 
house at Cairo, and took refuge with a stranger till their father, 
Lord Vernon, sent for them, and placed them in a boarding- 
school at Turin. There are against the countess some charges of 
recent misconduct, which, if they were true, would justify the 
Court in removing these girls from under her care. Whether 
these imputations be false or true, it is obvious that the social 
respectability of the girls themselves is much concerned in the 
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investigation. If their mother, whose intimacy with Lord Vernon 
came to an end before they were of an age to know right from 
wrong, has since behaved in such a manner that she ought not 
to be trusted with their education, they will enter the world at a 
great disadvantage, apart from their irregular birth. If, on the 
other hand, the Countess della Seta has led a fair life, since Lord 
Vernon parted with her and settled the annuity upon her, in 
1852, her daughters may have no excuse for running away from 
her house. In either case, it seems likely enough that a public 
exposure of the quarrel between the countess and her daughters 
would have been more or less prejudicial to their interests. 

And since, by a former decree, they were already wards of the 
Court, Sir John Stuart was justified in hearing the case privately, 
whether Lord Vernon wished it or not. Indeed, there isno great reason 
to suppose that Lord Vernon, for his own sake, would have felt very 
anxious to avoid publicity. The connection which he formed with 
Mademoiselle Lavoignat at Florence, and which was but of a few 
years’ continuance, is an incident of his past life, remembered no 
doubt with that sincere regret which most men naturally feel when 
they look back upon the sins and follies of the past; but 
it does not appear to have been more disgraceful than other 
incidents of the kind, which occur but too frequently in every 
rank of life. It was probably no secret to those who knew him, 
that he had once lived with a mistress in Italy, and had four 
children by her. That he had basely seduced her, and cruelly left 
her destitute when he got tired of her, is a mere figment of the 
imagination, excited by an incorrect report of this Chancery suit. 
That Sir John Stuart, who, whatever may be said of the sound- 
ness of his legal attainments, is, among our judges, one of the 
last to incur any suspicion as to his integrity, should have 
cared to propitiate Lord Vernon, with whom he has not the 
slightest personal acquaintance, by hiding from newspaper readers 
a transaction so commonplace as that upon which the settlement 
of 1852 was founded, is a supposition extremely absurd. We 
cannot, therefore, much congratulate,the Daily Telegraph and 
those who followed its lead, on detecting the peer and the Vice- 
Chancellor upon this occasion. But we are sorry that the Vice- 
Chancellor lost his temper, though he had much cause to feel 
annoyed. He went so far, on Friday, as to accuse all who had any- 
thing to do with the publication of this case, of being actuated 
either by a “sordid” or by a “malevolent” motive. He is re- 
ported to have said, that “whoever furnished that information to 
the newspapers was guilty of a base and contemptible act,” and 
that the object must have been “either to extort money or to 
gratify a malignant heart.” He threatened, in future, to commit 
any solicitor who should supply the newspapers with information 
as to a case which was heard in private. It is not by such angry 
and violent language that the dignity of the Bench is to be 
upheld. 

Sir John Stuart’s infirmity of temper on this occasion seems, 
indeed, to have marked him out for the object of a practical joke. 
When next he took his seat, he complained of a letter which had 
been sent him, addressed, “ My dear Vice-Chancellor,” and pur- 
porting to come from Lord Vernon, which was immediately 

declared by Lord Vernon’s solicitors to be a forgery. This impu- 
dent hoax would not perhaps have been tried upon a judge 
who had displayed a proper degree of self-control. For the 
rest, we do not see how the Vice-Chancellor’s conduct of 
this case is to be found fault with, taking into account the 
usual practice of the Court. It may be suggested that there would 
have been less risk of giving offence if, on the first hearing, he had 
adjourned to his private chamber, instead of clearing the court 
where the ordinary public sittings take place. But Sir John 
Stuart’s private chamber at Lincoln’s-inn is a mere closet, which is 
scarcely large enough to hold so big a Vice-Chancellor by himself ; 
and that the counsel and solicitors for all three parties should be 
invited to crowd in there together was not to be thought of in such 
weather as this. The accommodation provided for the Equity Courts, 
as well as for the Courts of Common Law, is so insufficient alike 
for the convenient performance of their work and for the bodily 
comfort of the judges, as well as of those who wait upon their 
decisions, that there is some excuse. for the confusion, if not for the 
petulance, which has been betrayed in this unfortunate case. 








THE OFFICIAL DEFENCE OF THE FIRE INSURANCE 
DUTY. 

Wuen Mr. Gladstone introduced his Budget, and, drawing the 

horoscope of the forthcoming year, anticipated a surplus of 

£530,000, he declared that the Government meant to keep that bal- 





their resolution. Men marvelled at the unwonted prudence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although they might have remembered 
that Narcissa “ paid a tradesman once, to make him stare.” Subse- 
quent events have, however, sufficiently explained Mr. Gladstone’s 
meaning ; although the meagre half-a-million had been reduced by 
the successive abandonment of the taxes on country carriers, 
on charities and on clubs, the House was forced to interfere to 
prevent a further abatement by the purchase of the sheds of South 
Kensington. The surplus threatened to be as evanescent as* Mr. 
Gladstone’s prudence. It became apparent that his sole meaning 
was, that in spite of the expressed opinion of the House of 
Commons, he did not intend to touch the fire insurance duty, 
and the argument of prudence was at the time very well suited to 
support his resolution. No one could be surprised to find that, 
when the pretence of keeping a prudent reserve had been 
abandoned, and Mr. Sheridan had given notice of his annual 
motion, there should be published, under Mr. Gladstone’s auspices, 
a small Blue-book containing an elaborate defence of the tire 
insurance duty. It is perhaps worth while to examine the defence 
in detail, although it has been effectually condemned by the signal 
defeat of the Government on Tuesday. 

This official defence appears in the form of a letter, addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone by a Mr. George Coode, and is called a Revised 
Report on Fire Insurance Duties. We presume Mr. Coode holds 
some position in the Civil Service, as we should otherwise be at a 
loss to know what were the qualifications which warranted the 
selection of him for his allotted task. A very little examination of 
the report serves for the discovery of arguments which no one pro- 
perly qualified for the analysis of a tax would dream of using. It 
will, indeed, appear that Mr. Coode’s fundamental conception of 
the fire insurance duty is erroneous, and though he has added false 
reasoning to false premises, he has not been lucky enough to correct 
the former error by the latter. 


When any person other than an agriculturist proceeds to insure his 
property from loss by fire, he finds a necessary incident of the con- 
tract is the payment of certain dues to the State. The farmer, by an 
Act passed in the first Reformed Parliament, may insure his stock 
without being liable to any penalty, but no other person can effect 
such a transaction without being taxed. The first impost to which 
the insurer is subjected, is a stamp duty of one shilling on the 
document which expresses the contract between himself and the 
person or company guaranteeing him against loss. This is in 
general a very trifling burden, but it is one of the mcidents which 
serve to deter insurances in small amounts by the poor, and even 
Mr. Coode recommends some modification of it. The duty, how- 
ever, which has given rise to such just complaint, is, we need not 
say, very different. For permission to enter into the contract of 


| insurance, the insurer is required to pay the State during every 


year the insurance lasts, the sum of three shillings for every 
hundred pounds insured, an impost from which the Exchequer 
received, in the year 1861, something more than £1,600,000. 
When the nature of the case is thus simply explained, it becomes 
evident that the fire insurance duty is a tax on the transaction of 
fire insurance—it is a burden which is a necessary accompaniment 
of the contract to insure, and it ceases to be borne when an end 
is put to the insurance. Mr. Coode, however, bases much of his 
reasoning on an erroneous view of the duty as a tax on property. 
It is no doubt true that the possession of property is practically a 
necessary condition of entering into an insurance, but the simple 
consideration that any owner may if he chooses run the risk and 
remain uninsured is sufficient to dissipate the notion that the fire 
insurance duty is a tax on property. Taxes on property are such 


| as the land tax, the income-tax, and most local taxes—imposts 
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ance, and he expressed a hope that the House would support them in 


which cannot be evaded by the owner ; and to put the fire insurance 
duty in the same category with these is as if one showld say that 
a duty on paint would be a tax on property, because houses are 
sometimes painted. The distinction is important, because Mr. 
Coode, proceeding from the hypothesis that the duty is a tax 
upon the owners of property, argues that the burden is trifling 
because it bears so small a proportion to the property insured. 
Even here, however, his reasoning is unsound, for the comparison 
he institutes is one between the annual charge and the capi- 
talized value of the property; it is evident that, granting his 
premisses, he should determine the weight of the tax by com- 
paring it with the annual return of the property insured. No 
comparison can be fairly instituted between things not in the 
same Class ; annual burdens must be measured by reference to 
annual profits. Mr. Coode’s statement, that a duty of three 
shillings upon every £100 value of property is only a charge of a 
third of a penny upon every pound, is therefore inadmissible ; the 
true rate of charge can only be found by estimating the annual 











rental of the property insured ; and if we take for this purpose 
Mr. Coode’s own calculation, that an average house-owner insures 
his property to the extent of ten years’ rental, the burden is seen 
to be one of three shillings for every £10 of income—or, in other 
words, an Income-tax on house-owners of about 34d. in the pound. 
The truth is, however, a8 we have already said, this reasoning is 
based on‘an entirely erroneous view of the tax. It is not a tax on 
property at all ; it is a tax on a particular transaction, upon which 
an owner of property may or may not at his pleasure enter. 

Viewing the tax in its proper light as a tax on insurance it 
becomes important to consider the proportion of the impost levied 
by the State to the cost of the insurance. The rate of simple 
insurance required by the insurance companies is one shilling and 
sixpence per cent., so that the tax is 200 per cent. on the insurance, 
and the cost of effecting an ordinary insurance is trebled by the 
impost. Mr. Coode indulges in some very extraordinary reflec- 
tions upon the consideration of the proportion of the duty to the 
premium. He asserts, and perhaps with truth, that one-half of 
the premiums paid to an insurance company are swallowed up by 
the costs of management and the profit of the company, and of the 
remaining half, one-half is absorbed by losses caused by wilful and 
fraudulent fires, leaving only a quarter of the premium as the 
insurer's contribution to the losses bond fide incurred. Accepting 
this statement as strictly correct, an ordinary reasoner would have 
seen in it a considerable argument against the insurance duty. 
The ratio of the cost of management of an insurance company to 
its income is one that constantly decreases as the income increases ; 
the removal or reduction of the fire insurance duty would be 
naturally followed by an increase of insurance ; and as office- 
charges would not increase in the same proportion, whilst compe- 
tition would keep down the rate of profits to their former level, 
the result would be a reduction of the cost of insurance. It follows 
that the duty of three shillings is more than 200 per cent. on the 
rate of ordinary insurance, because its existence tends to keep 
that rate above the sum to which free-trade in insurance would 
allow it to fall. Mr. Coode’s deductions from his analysis of the 
uses to which the premiums paid to an insurance company are 
devoted are so characteristic that they deserve to be extracted :— 

“The opponents of the duty assert that the imposition of a duty 
that trebles (as they commonly say) the ‘natural cost price of insur- 
ance,’ is a very serious discouragement to the owners of property, and 
prevents the greater number of them from insuring their property. 
But it is incumbent on those who make this assertion, either to prove 
it as a matter of fact, which they never attempt to do, or at least to 
explain why owners of property should be willing to pay a premium 
or companies’ price of insurance that multiplies four or fivefold the 
true, natural cost of insurance ; why they are likely, when they under- 
stand what they do, less to disapprove the quadrupling or quintupling 
of the natural price of insurance for the purpose of providing for the 
encouragement of crime, and the rewards and profits of offices in which 
they have no share, than the trebling the cost of insurance by a duty 
in the application and benefit of which they themselves have their 
share in common with the rest of their countrymen.” 

The answer to the last reflection is obvious: the person who 
pays fire insurance duty is subjected to an especial impost for the 
benefit of his countrymen at large, the premium he pays the com- 
pany is the trade-price of a benefit he secures for himself, and it 
would be as reasonable to object to the profit of the company as to 
refuse to buy sugar because a grocer makes a profit on its sale. 

The proportion of the duty to the premium, which in ordinary cases 
is 200 per cent., and probably averages 150 per cent., is a propor- 
tion at the present day almost if not quite unparalleled. Spirits 
are the only commodity which are subject to an impost approaching 
to the fire insurance duty in intensity, and the duty on spirits is 
only defended on the ground of the pernicious effects which flow 
from their use. If the moral consequences of an act may. properly 
be considered by the Legislature in imposing a tax upon it, an 
insurance against loss from fire would have especial claims for 
freedom from burden. The transaction is one dictated by ordinary 
prudence, and the tax discourages the exercise of a simple virtue. 
Mr. Coode characterizes this objection as merely rhetorical, and 
meets it by expatiating anew on his discovery of the way in which 
insurance premiums are disposed of. He will not listen to the 
statement that it is prudent for a man to pay four shillings for 
securing an indemnity against a loss the mathematical equivalent 
for which is only one shilling. It is, he says, “ mere licence of 
declamation” to speak of such a transaction as prudent—it is 
simply the result of “an improvident impulse of unreasoning 
uncalculating terror!” He is still more severe against the public 
injury caused by the practice of insurance. 

“ For every shilling repaid to indemnify an honest insurer from loss, 
another shilling is paid to reward fraud or arson; for every honest 
man indemnified in any sense, at an extravagant cost to himself and 
other honest policy-holders, a rogue or successful felon is rewarded by 
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an equal sum for his villainy; for every shilling employed to purchase 
a sense of security, another shilling is employed to tempt or reward 
those who practise the most universally alarming of all crimes, the 
most destructive, the least controllable of all the dangers to property 
and to life itself.” 


In short, Mr. Coode’s zeal in defence of the fire insurance duty 
is so great, that he would overset it altogether by abolishing the 
practice of fire insurance. Even on his own showing his language 
is incorrect ; the true result of his argument is, that for every 
shilling employed in purchasing security, fourpence is spent in 
tempting persons to fraud, but it is difficult seriously to argue with 
a reasoner whose principles would lead him to repress trade because 
a trader is obliged to charge such a price for his goods as not only 
to repay him their cost, but also to make a profit and reimburse 
himself against losses from bad debts. 

Mr. Coode argues at great length that the present tax does not 
interfere with the practice of fire insurance, but we must have 
greater confidence in his power of managing statistics, before we 
accept his conclusions. The simple fact that upon the exemption 
of farming stock from the duty, the amount of farming insurance 
increased more rapidly than any other, although the rate of 
increase of that kind of property is much below that of other 
kinds, is worth a bushel of statistics ; and the conclusion to which 
this points is confirmed by an examination of fires. In spite of the 
fraudulent fires upon which Mr. Coode insists, it is found that a 
large proportion of the property burnt in fires has not been 
insured. 

There is one consequence of the fire insurance duty which has 
been little insisted upon, but is most important. Its immediate 
effect is to keep the practice of insurance almost at a stand-still ; it 
obtains amongst the wealthier classes, but is scarcely ever found 
amongst the poor. The existing companies care very little for 
small insurances, and the creation of small local clubs amongst the 
poor themselves is hampered by the existence of the duty. No 
well-wisher of the labouring classes can avoid crying out for the 
repeal of an impost which discourages such a virtue as prudence-— 
a virtue, perhaps, more than any other, powerful in bettering their 
condition. The time of such a repeal is only postponed ; no Govern- 
ment can withstand the repeated declaration of the House of 
Commons that the duty ought to be reduced ; the vote of Tuesday 
night and the vote of last year amount to a decision that the fire 
insurance duty is the least defensible item of our fiscal system ; 
next year its reduction is certain, if a sufficient surplus can be 
secured. Were further arguments necessary, Mr. Coode’s report 
would furnish another—that the public would be thenceforth saved 
the wasteful expense of publishing any more such Blue-books. 








EPPING FOREST. 


Wirutn a few miles of the eastern boundary of London, though 
but little known to the fashionable circles of the West-end, lies a 
tract of forest, small in comparison with what existed in ancient 
times, yet large enough to give the pent-up dweller in populous 
streets and alleys a very fair idea of sylvan solitude and beauty. 
In the old feudal ages it was a royal “chase” of large extent, 
probably connected with Enfield Chase, and forming a remnant of 
the primeval forest which, when the Romans first arrived in this 
island, covered the entire valley of the Thames. In those woody 
glades and avenues, the Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor kings of 
England indulged their love of venery at an easy ride from their 
metropolis ; and here, in our own days, the humble population of 
Mile End, Bethnal Green, Bow, Stratford, Hackney, Kingsland, 
and the adjacent districts, flock on foot, or in donkey trucks, pony 
chaises, and pleasure vans, or by rail, to ruralise as none but 
Cockneys can, to have their fortunes told by the gypsies, to crack 
nuts and drink ginger-beer 


‘Under the shade of melancholy boughs,” 


to flirt in private nooks, to snare birds for the aviaries of Spital- 
fields, and generally to get as much fresh air and enjoyment as @ 
holiday of twelve hours’ duration can render to mortal man and 
woman. They show their taste by so doing; and it may be 
questioned whether we, at this end of the town, have anything as 
good to go to within the same distance. For, however curtailed of 
its ancient amplitude, the forest is a real forest after all. Penetrate 
a little beyond the highways and the railroads, and you find your- 
self in a veritable woodland, wild, umbrageous, and picturesque, 
where you may watch the intertanglements of light and shale 
within the murmuring world of boughs, and liste to the musical 
wrangling of the birds in their own homes, as perfectly as if you 
were a hundred miles removed from smoky London. Along the 
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borders of Essex and Middlesex flow the green billows of this 
leafy region ; now thickening into masses of shadow ; now receding 
so as to unfold bright patches of grassy common, with perhaps a 
pond, where the children of the foresters dabble shoeless, aud the 
grazing donkeys come to drink ; now gathering in belts of verdure 
round some quaint old hamlet, in which the houses seem to sleep 
in the embraces of the muffling ivy, and the trees are so hard to 
be dispossessed that they overhang the roofs and look in at the 
dormer windows ; now running into mere shaggy waste and over- 


growth, and now retiring from the public gaze behind the walls of 


stately parks that hold ancestral mansions in the heart of their 
solitudes. 

Forest laws, forest rights and privileges, and forest officers, has 
this tract of woodland. The Lord Warden is the head of the 
forest guard, and there is a verderer, who would hold a verderer'’s 
court now and then if he had any colleagues, as once he had. The 
domain does not boast many deer in these prosaic times, but a few 
still linger in the less frequented parts, and one is turned out every 
Easter Monday for the citizens of London to hunt if they will, in 
accordance with a custom as old as the thirteenth century. How 
the civic Mr. Briggses comport themselves on that occasion we are 
unable to describe, for we have never attended a meet beneath the 
shades of Epping ; but we should say that Londoners value the 
forest rather for purposes of idle enjoyment than for active sport: 
They may discover enough to interest them within its boundaries 
on any day of the year, without aspiring to the honours of the 
chase. The lover of natural history will find plenty of wild life to 
observe and examine. The antiquarian may stretch on to Waltham 
Abbey, at the northern end of the forest, and see the fine old 
church, to which the restorers have recently been giving a new face. 
The mere lounger, out for a holiday, may stroll from morning till 
evening along the winding lanes and dingles, and give good night 
to the homeward woodman, the evidence of whose handiwork he 
will see in felled trunks lying by the woodside amid the pallid gold 
of chips that sparkle in the waning sun. And the forest has its 
traditions too, and its memorable trees. In that part which is 
called Hainault Forest, Fairlop Oak was for centuries a gathering- 
place for gypsies and pleasure parties, and the centre of an annual 
fair ; but.the vagrants lit their fires in the hollows of the vast old 
trunk, and the tree is now no more. At the little village of Wood- 
ford, Oliver Cromwell and Milton resided for a time ; and Chigwell, 
not far from the forest, is the scene of the greater part of Dickens’s 
“‘ Barnaby Rudge,” and the site of the immortal Maypole inn. 

A place of which all these things may be said is surely worth 
preserving, not merely on grounds of sentiment, but for solid 
reasons of health. Epping Forest is the great recreation ground 
for the toiling masses of the East-end of London,—the one open, 
rural spot to which they flock for the blessings of fresh air, grass, 
and trees: blessings doubly necessary to those whose lives are 
passed in noisome factories and close alleys. We have not too 
many of these safety-valves nowadays, the vast expansion of the 
metropolis having swallowed up so much of what was once breezy 
meadow-land. Epping Forest itself is sadly degenerate, and we 
are menaced with its entire extinction. Hainault was dis- 
afforested in 1851 ; and a system of encroachments, the legality of 
which is highly questionable, has been*going on for years over the 
whole extent of woodland, to the great advantage of a few private 
gentlemen, and-the serious injury of the public. These abuses 
attracted the attention of Parliament a few months ago; and the 

House of Commons, in the early part of the session, passed a 
resolution forbidding any further sales of forest-land without 
legislative sanction. Since then, a Select Committee of the Lower 
House has been inquiring into the whole matter, and its report 
was issued a short timeago. It was certainly high time that some 
steps should be taken to defend the rights of the masses from 
invasion. The leading facts of the case lie within a small com- 
pass, though the evidence of some of the witnesses wandered into 
amass of details which went far to confuse the main issues, in 
which alone the public are concerned. Over a portion of the 
ground the Crown still nominally retains its ancient forestal rights ; 
but, at the commencement of each successive reign from the time 
of Queen Anne to that of Queen Victoria, the Crown has transferred 
to the public all its rights over the royal domains, in consideration 
of the grant of the civil list. Consequently, in point of fact, the 
land cannot be alienated without the consent of the people’s 
representatives. Unfortunately, however, it has been so alienated 
to a very considerable amount. The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have sold the forestal rights over a large extent 
of territory to,various lords of the manor, who have enclosed 
their purchases, and excluded the people from what has been 
public land from time immemorial. In 1793, Epping Forest 
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contained 9,000 acres there are now only 2,600 acres; on 
which the public rights are as yet untouched. Within the last 
eight years, the nominal rights of the Crown over 3,572 acres have 
been sold for £15,795. 16s. 6d., and the money thus accruing has 
been devoted to the purchase of land for the Crown. For that 
trifling sum, the innocent and health-giving enjoyments of a large 
proportion of Londoners have been curtailed, and the public are 
shut out from ground for which they yearly pay. But in some 
cases the land has been seized without an equivalent being given 
to any one. The Committee, in their report, recommend that 
immediate steps be taken by the Crown to assert its rights against 
the freebooters ; but how about the rights of the public, which the 
Crown itself has violated? The Hon. Mr. Howard, one of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, who was examined before 
the committee, frankly confessed that the body to which he belongs 
endeavour to make as much profit as they can, “ without regard to 
the rights of the commoners or anything else ;” adding, as though 
resolved that there should be no mistake about the matter, that 
they “act entirely without reference to the convenience or advan- 
tage of the public.” It would be difficult to say for whose 
advantage they do act; for the unauthorized enclosures have 
been so much loss to the Crown, to say nothing of the public. 
Mr. Howard admits that no steps have been taken against the 
offenders, and that they are allowed to remain in undisturbed pos- 
session of the land they have illegally appropriated. Colonel 
Palmer, the only surviving verderer (an officer who is independent 
of the Crown, and who is rather the representative of the com- 
monalty), seems to have done the most he could to abate the 
encroachments ; but he has never been supported by the Attorney- 
General, and so the evil has gone on. Its largest proportions have 
been reached within the eight years during which the candid 
Mr. Howard has held office as a Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. There should, by rights, be four verderers ; but three 
have died off, and no one seems willing to supply their places, 
owing to the remissness of the Attorney-General in not supporting 
their authority. 

The report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
does not, we think, put the matter in the best light. It recom- 
mends that the sanction of Parliament be obtained for the inclosure 
of the remaining fragment of the forest ; “ that the rights of the 
several parties interested be ascertained ; and that provision be 
made, partly by these means and partly by purchase, for securing 
an adequate portion of the forest for the purposes of health and 
recreation.” The result of this would be that the “ adequate 
portion” would only be a very small piece of that which existed 
but a short time ago. If; in addition, this “ adequate portion” 
be railed in, and laid out after the ornamental fashion of a park, 
the distinctive character and value of the region will be extin- 
guished. Epping Forest is liked because it ts a forest ; because it 
is a genuine bit of wild, unsophisticated nature, close to the very 
doors of the metropolis. Shut it up within fences, and dress it 
in the courtly style of West-end pleasure-grounds, and you make it 
an indifferent Kensington Gardens. The peculiar beauty of the 
latter could never be imitated in Essex, while another and equally 
delightful species of beauty would be destroyed. We must not get 
too utilitarian ; or, rather, we must not interpret our utilitarianism 
in too literal a fashion. Already we have lost many of our green 
retreats, and the Lords are threatening Hampstead Heath with the 
desolation of Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson. Let us keep Epping 
Forest as long as we can. Let us retain a few quiet, leafy nooks, 
where the poor may get change of air and change of scene, and 
where the contemplative man, without removing far from the place 
of his work, may wander through bosky tracts and picturesque old 
villages, eat imaginary junkets, drink real home-brewed, and “ fleet 
the time as in the golden age.” 





THE JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

THERE are two things of which it is said the British lion, the 
trusty representative of perfide Albion, is proverbially fond, namely, 
his dinner and his dividends. The ordinary routine of the latter 
institution, time-honoured in its observance, is substantially 
shadowed forth by the periodical return of those semi-annual 
cycles where the pitce de resistance is a good handful of crisp, 
crumpling bank-notes, or a heavy cheque upon some establishment 
in Lombard-street, the denominational proceeds of which assist to 
make the recipient comfortable for the remaining five months of 
the year. There is, no doubt, much wisdom in the smart saying 
about the “elegant simplicity of the Three per Cents. ;” and we have 
of ten been tempted to believe that the Iron Duke, when setting forth 
his renowned axiom of “a high rate of interest usually denoting 
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inordinate risk,’ had at some period cf his life paid for experience 
by entering into advantages the concoctors of which promised, tbu 
failed, to return excessive dividends. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the authors of each of these maxims had, in their day, 
once tried their hands at a little financiering ; and if they did and 
were not successful, the loss was theirs and the gain the public’s, from 
the golden precepts they left for the benefit of the nation at large. 
If this was in reality the case, and the effect subsequently was to 
keep theiraccumulations wholly in the British Threes, India Stock, and 
the other well constituted home funds, they exhibited their prudence 
and sound common sense, and their heirs and assigus will have had no 
reason to regret the fact. It would be interesting to discover, if pos- 
sible, if either of those sagacious personages did ever touch doubtful 
securities—whether New River shares, in the original form, had any 
attractions for their money, or whether Real del Monte shares, the 
rage of the old 1823—24 mania, swallowed up any portion of their 
wealth. The old style of the sturdy and cautious school is per- 
petuated in the hosts of dividend-seekers at the Bank in January, 
April, July, and October, who have the principal of their money 
deposited and employed in the several stocks, funds, and annuities, 
represented by the National Debt of about £800,000,000. It is 
impossible to imagine to what gigantic proportions this source of 
our country’s greatness would have attained, had not some 
£500,000,000 to £600,000,000 been diverted to railways, banks, 
and other joint-stock undertakings, which have been developed, 
and have, after various mutations, become thoroughly successful, 
since the day when the Duke of Wellington uttered that important 
warning. 


We have just now passed through the payment of the July 
dividends, which have as usual been accomplished with ease and 
facility, and the result has been apparent from the rise which has 
taken place in Consols, reduced and new. The period of the July 
dividends is a great date for effecting reinvestments, and these 
have been made within the first week on a considerable scale. 
The very weather itself has been seasonable for the operation : first, 
through the encouraging heat for the harvest, inspiring hope in the 
future ; and secondly, through a disposition, towards the close of 
summer, to be adequately provided against adverse contingencies, 
To carry out the simile, it"is precisely the weather when John Bull, 
rising early and looking out of the window, will call for his boots, 
and having consulted Mrs. Bull concerning family ways and means, 
and finding all straight and correct, take his course to town and 
place his running balance out to advantage. With his hands in 
his breeches pockets—the pockets of those capacious yellow-corded 
smalls—the hue of his growing coin—containing his cheques and 
notes in that identical brick-colour bag which has seen such service— 
he comes up to buy stock, and stock he will have, though the price may 
rise, and Mr. Golightly, his broker, may endeavour to tempt him with 
other preferential securities. This staunch old patron of the British 
Threes is not singular in his unfailing appreciation of the Debt, and 
being supported by hundreds of thousands of his fellow mortals— 
hale, hearty trustees, mature spinsters, timid minors, and the huge 
host of auxiliary or helping powers that beset every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his dealings with that mammoth liability, deemed 


alike a blessing and a curse by posterity—there is no prospect | 


at present on this side the Atlantic, if there may be on the other, 
of a sponge being applied to the national slate, to wipe out foul 
indebtedness and make a clean beginning. Having surmounted 





the difficulty of the Consol dividends and adjusted that matter | 


with safety, we are now entering upon the consideration of the 
half-yearly reports of the Joint-Stock Banks ; an interesting process, 
not only in relation to the amount proposed to be distributed 
among the proprietors, but also in connection with the issue of the 
late competition through the introduction of the limited liability 
banks. When we have got through the dividends and proceedings 
of the Joint-Stock Banks, the time will have arrived for the railway 
distributions ; so that, in the natural order of things, the circula- 
tion of dividends will be prolonged for the next month or five 
weeks. So far as we have yet seen the half-yearly bank meetings, 
—for only two or three of the principal have already taken place, 
—they exhibit the most astonishing results. One might have 
almost been sceptical enough to have supposed, after what has 
been said of the progress of two of the new limited liability com- 


panies, that if the old institutions maintained their position, it | ‘ 
abroad by a genuine love of travel and adventure, and being blessed 


would be a great symptom of strength and undiminished con- 
fidence on the part of the public. Not only, however, has 
this been the case, but at the same time an advance in 
business and dividends has been made, which clearly indi- 
cates that. if competition, as it is said, exists, it is of the 
most harmless character, and has not in the least proved prejudicial 
to the large banks, which have enjoyed the monopoly of operations 


for the last twenty-five or thirty years. We were prepared for good 
balance-sheets in the respective instances of the Union Bank of 
London, the London and Westminster Bank, and the London 
Joint-Stock Bank ; but we must confess that they have surpassed 
even the favourable reports, circulated, as ordinary, a few days before 
they, in reality, made their appearance. The Union Bank would, 
indeed, seem to possess a charmed life, for in three years it has 
recouped the serious amount of £263,000, abstracted by that prince 
of bank robbers, Pullinger, and has continued throughout to pay 
dividends, raising the last to the full point of 15 per cent. The 
wise audacity of its Governor, Mr. Peter Northall Laurie, when he 
announced the full amount of that great loss by the Pullinger 
robbery, and at the same time declared that measures had been 
taken to make it good, was a master-stroke of financial policy, 
which has heen rewarded with ample success. The London and 
Westminster dividend is highly satisfactory, and Mr, Alderman 
Salomons, in adverting to the great success of business, paid 
a well-merited compliment to the exertions of the managers 
and the executive staff. We should like to know, indeed, 

what these Joint-Stock Banks would have been without their 
managers ; for while giving due praise to the vigilance of directors 

and their endeavours to extend business, it is the talents of men 
like Gilbert, Pollard, Scrimgeour, White, and Marshall, that 
have securely laid their foundations of true prosperity. Till 
the whole of the meetings have been completed, it will be im- 
possible to give an accurate analysis of the issue of business ; 
but it may be fairly concluded, from what has transpired, that 
the success of these establishments as banks is decidedly greater 
than ever. One comment, however, must be incidentally made, 
viz., in reference to the testimonial to be presented to Mr. W. W. 
Scrimgeour, the General Manager of the Union Bank of London. 
The vote of the proprietors is that it is to be in the form of a piece 
of plate, value £200. We candidly admit we rubbed our eyes 
upon reading this announcement. It appeared to us a typo- 
graphical mistake, and we were not satisfied of the correctness of 
the resolution till we had collated the various reports. It turns 
out true that the extent of the generosity of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank is £200 (not, as it should be, at least £2,000) in plate 
to the active manager who has in a great degree retrieved the 
fortunes of a bank whose credit and position were temporarily 
jeopardised by the misconduct of its chief confidential cashier. But 
if it had been supposed that the proprietors attached any blame to 
the management of the Bank for allowing that extraordinary theft 
to take place, a testimonial to Mr. Scrimgeour would not have been 
thought of at all. Quantum valeat, one who stood in the shoes of Mr. 
Scrimgeour, might take the vote of thanks, and hold it in esteem, 
as a mark of respect; but the bauble, the plate, that should be a 
matter of secondary consideration, Mr. Smiles, in his little work 
on “Self-Help,” has written chapters that can be appreciated by 
veterans of the stamp of the Union Bank manager. A facetious 
living satirist has travestied some of these passages, and put forth 
a sketch of “‘Men who Helped Themselves.” Pullinger stands out 
in bold colours among the group—having, it would appear, much 
the advantage of hard working, unflinching, toiling industry, and 
that at a time of life when rest and repose are required more than 
increased devotion to duty. We shall be looking anxiously for 
the remainder of the Bank reports to trace the course of business 
whether it may show a healthy progress, or symptoms of an unsound 
state—and we shall not hesitate to speak openly and freely upon 
the several points that may suggest themselves. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


HINCHLIFF’S SOUTH AMERICA.* 


Mr. Hivcuurrr is an excellent specimen of the best class of 
travelling Englishmen. So many ot our tourists belong to the dis- 
creditable class, and meet with such success in their efforts to lower 
our country in the estimation of the despised natives among whom 


| they are thrown, that it is a pleasure to meet with so good a repre- 


sentative of our nation as the author of the present work. He does 
not appear to have felt it incumbent on him to find fault with all 
he saw or to sneer at every one whom he met. His book is not 
stuffed full of dull statistics, nor does he take advantage of his 
Brazilian experiences for the purpose of inflicting on his readers 
his opinions about things in general. He seems to have been led 


| with a light heart and an excellent digestion, he enjoyed himself 


thoroughly while he was away, and has given us, on his return, a 
very pleasant and instructive record of his wanderings. Nothin 
seems to have been able to disturb his good humour, and the usua 








* South American Sketches; or, a Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, 
La Plata, and the Parant. By Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Summer Months smong the Alps.” Longmans, 
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annoyances of travel passed him by unvexed. Hurricanes presented 
themselves to him only in a picturesque aspect, and even an earth- 
quake would have failed to shaké his equanimity. Sea sickness 
had no power over him, and the very mosquitoes soon gave up 
their attacks in despair. Thus proof against the usual ills which 
weigh on the traveller’s spirits and deaden his enjoyment of the 
scenes around him, Mr. Hinchliff rattled over plains and sealed 
mountains, revelling in the beauty of the landscapes, luxuriating in 
the richness of the vegetation, yielding at one time to botanical 
transports, at another indulging in geological ecstacies, thoroughly 
enjoying his existence, and making friends wherever he went. 

According to his account, a man would be hard to please who 
was dissatisfied with the country. The scenery is magnificent, 
offering all kinds of beauty, both of form and colour ; and he is 
never weary of dwelling on the charms he saw, whether it was at 
Rio Janeiro, where he “ glided for hours over sunny bays and 
between lustrous islands covered with masses of palms, cactus, 
ferns and aloes, mixed with mangoes and other trees of intensely 
green foliage and impenetrable shade, many of them trailing in the 
water, which reflected every leaf and flower on its surface,” and at 
eventide returned while “the sun was fast sinking, and a golden 
glow stealing over palm and cactus, and all the wonders of that 
glorious vegetation, and warming the fantastic shapes of the Organ 
mountains in the distance, produced a kind of sleepy enchantment ;” 
or whether he rode across the downs that border the Uruguay 
river, “ revelling in sunshine; and inhaling a fresh breeze which 
had danced over leagues and leagues of grass and flowers without 
being contaminated by the busy haunts of man.” There passion- 
flowers and rich blossoms of creepers ornament the trees, and air- 
plants form natural swings for parrots of all colours, which scream 
and chatter all the day. Herds of wild cattle and noble troops of 
horses tear across the plains, and startled deer and ostriches fly 
before the intruders, who gallop over soft turf mixed with dazzling 
patches of that scarlet verbena which ornaments our English 
gardens. Or up among the hills, where such views are to be found 
as that from the Alto do Imperador, near Rio, of which Mr. Hinch- 
liff says :— 

“Right down from our feet stretched endless masses of forest, 
glowing with the lustre of midday sun, and clothing the tops of the 
pyramidal mountains below us. Beyond these were the long undu- 
lating plains between the Serra and the water; and then came an 
almost complete panorama of the harbour of Rio, with its narrow 
entrance from the Atlantic, nearly 40 miles from where we stood. <A 
little white speck marked the Fort, and the Sugar Loaf was diminished 
into a blue molehill. On the right the sharp peak of the Corcovado 
and the mountains of Tijaca looked down upon the city, now indistinct 
in the distance; and the long island of Gobernador stretched for 
miles across the glassy waters of the bay. Memory and imagination 
filled up the details of the glorious picture. Did I not know that 
those distant spots upon the surface of the mirror were islands most 
lovely to behold? Had I not sailed blissfully amongst them, peering 
into fairy-like retreats among palms, and aloes, and bananas, as the 
sweet sea-breeze made the water lap against the overshadowed rocks ? 
Had not the oars skimmed lightly past the groves where— 


** *Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, droops the trailer from the 
crag ; 
Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea?’ 


And did I not know that, in spite of all its seeming smoothness, the 
sea was rolling its long swell through that gateway from the Atlantic, 
and bursting against the cactus-covered hills ? ” 


The beauty of the flowers perpetually elicits his expressions of 
a? and his accounts of the ferns glow with all a collector’s 
ardour :— 


“The tree-ferns, when not more than 10 or 12 feet high, are 
amongst the most lovely creations of the vegetable world: standing 
under one of them is like being covered by a huge umbrella, consisting 
of drooping fronds, about 6 or 8 feet in length, of the most exquisite 
green that can be conceived, and moulded into lace-like forms by the 
delicate hand of Nature. Many of them appeared to be 30 feet high ; 
but I thought that the great length of stem took something off from 
the beauty of their proportions. An infinite variety of smaller species 
ornamented the ground, and seemed to fill up every corner that was 
not already occupied by some more powerful vegetable brother. 
Great clusters of the beautiful silver-fern were among the most 
common by the roadside, and nearer the streams were frequent masses 
of a fern which in size and general appearance resembled our common 
bracken, or Pteris aquilina, but whose fronds proved to be divided 
more like the Osmunda regalis. There were several Osmundacee of 
remarkably graceful form, and others grew into such tangled masses 
of branching fronds, that none but a fern-lover would have dis- 
tinguished them from the more ordinary shrubs as he passed on his 
way. 

“Vast bowers were formed by the festooning bamboos; and winding 

about their feet, or drooping over 2 bank, were creepers of various 
colours, chief among which were the long-petaled scarlet passion- 
me stay Ta ay Le ae ipomera. Now and then came a tall fuchsia, 
2 gh, asting its crimson blossoms against the bright 
green backgroqnd of bamboos; and again, a more than usually moist 
place was pink with hundreds of begonias. High above rose the 
rustling palms, and the hardwood monarchs of the forest spread their 
dark green boughs across the sky to shade the many-coloured orchids 
which clustered about their stems or hung from their branehes. Such 
were a few of the beauties upon which I feasted my eyes among the 
mountains of Petropolis.” P ' 


Of course even this paradise has its drawbacks. On one occasion, 
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while gathering a lycopodium, Mr. Hinchliff stumbled over “a 
monstrous toad, nearly a foot long, with great yellow pits round its 
spiteful eyes, and as ugly a brute as ever I saw.” A yet larger one 
was described to him by a friend. He said “it was as big as a hat, 
it opened its mouth like an oyster, barked like a dog, and flew at 
his legs.” At night, if the windows were left open, swarms of 
mosquitoes and other enemies of the human race took possession of 
the room, and shared it with bats and vampires. Rattlesnakes are 
not uncommon, and their bite generally proves fatal in half an 
hour. Some years ago a quack declared that the venom of this 
snake was a specific against elephantiasis. 


* A patient was discovered who found life such a burden from. this 
disease, that he had no objection to a ‘kill or cure’ remedy. A cage 
was brought with the snake, and the man’s arm was exposed to the 
bite; the snake seemed rather to shrink from him, but at last 
delivered his bite in the little finger. The disease apparently retarded 
the effect of the venom, but the man died within twenty-four hours.’ 


Coral snakes, marked with blood-red rings, cross the roads ; 
boa-constrictors play in the foliage overhead, and anacondas 
upwards of forty feet long are said “to gulp down whole cows, after 
breaking their bones by compression.” But the enemies most to be 
dreaded are the ticks and jiggers. The former frequent the low 
brushwood, but are delighted to exchange their residence for the 
human body. 


oa 
Ig 


‘ Getting into a snug corner, the leathsome beast buries its head 
under the cuticle, and his body grows fat upon your misery. It is a 
difficult task to eradicate him; and if the least bit is left behind it 
produces a serious sore.” 


The jiggers, which the negroes have the credit of having intro- 
duced into America, are even more annoying than the ticks, as 
may be learnt from the following story, narrated to Mr. Hinchliff 
by one who had suffered :— 


* One day I felt something itching like fits under my great toe, and 
I ‘couldn’t see what on earth was the matter, but I scratched away 
when I could get a chance. Next day it got 1 deal worse, and I 
found that scratching did no good, so I sent for the doctor. ‘* You've 
got jiggers,’ said he, ‘and bad ones too.’ So he brought out his 
knife, and whittled away at my toe till there was precious little left 
but the bone, I can tell you, sir; and that’s a fact.” 


If we add to these inconveniences the chance of an occasional 
earthquake, it will be seen that the charms of the glowing South 
are not utterly unalloyed. Shortly before Mr. Hinchliff’s visit, the 
city of Mendoza was reduced to a heap of ruins in the space of 
two minutes. About 15,000 people perished; and those whe 
survived could scarcely distinguish the streets in which they had 
lived :— 


“The villany of man added to the horrors of the scene. Miscreants, 
who survived the shock, or came in from the neighbourhood, drove 
hard bargains with miserable wretches who were entombed by fallen 
stones and brickwork, and screamed in vain for help, if they could not 
promise a sufficient reward.” 


If this accusation is true, it tells considerably against the 
character of the natives. Mr. Hinchliff gives a favourable account 
of most of the individuals with whom he became acquainted, but 
the Argentine Confederation, taken collectively, does not seem to 
have impressed him with a high idea of its merits. The govern- 
ment appears to be feeble, and the army contemptible. Kevolu- 
tions are of constant occurrence, and the opinions of the authorities 
on matters of finance are painfully heterodox. The liberty of the 
press is frequently disregarded, but, by way of compensation, com- 
plete religious liberty prevails. The superstitious feelings of old 
times appear to have died out, and at present, in a country which 
once possessed the character of being priest-ridden, there are 
no religious processions in the streets, and it is rare even to see a 
priest in public : 





“A proof of ancient superstition still exists in a number of round 
black patches on the towers of the church of St. Domingo, whieh are 
said to be the cannon-balls fired by the heretical English under 
General Whitelock, and rendered powerless by the sacred nature of 
the edifice. On certain grand féte days Church and State combine 
their pomps and vanities to impress the minds of the multitude with 
processions and genuflexions; but the warmth of the entente cordiale 
is of short duration. I do not mean to accuse them of quarrelling, 
but each goes his own way. ‘The priests minister to congregations of 
women, and the government looks after its own affairs. There is pro- 
bably searcely a country in the world where the Church has so little 
opportunity of putting spokes into the wheels of the State.’ 


Of Brazil Mr. Hinchliff speaks in terms of high commendation. 
No earthquakes devastate its cities, no pronunciamentos disturb 
its inhabitants. Constitutional institutions are there fostered by 
an intelligent emperor, who is “a distinguished historian and 
linguist, and holds wide and liberal views for developing the wealth 
and importance of his vast country.” The great difficulty is the 
question of labour. The Brazilians have given up the slave-trade 
and find it difficult to induce free negroes to work, or to procure 
white men who can stand the climate. One great proprietor, 
however, has hopes of being able to solve the problem. He has 
displaced the blacks on his estates by Swiss and German colonists, 
whose passage-money he advances, for whom he find houses, and 
to whom he supplies provisions and clothing at wholesale prices. 
The expenses and profits of the plantation are shared equally 
between the master on one side and the labourers on the other. 
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Having a direct interest, then, in its success, they work with 
energy, and the result of their labours has hitherto proved very 
encouraging :-— 


“'The plan appears to be as satisfactory to the master as to the 
men; and in all probability slavery will gradually die out in the cooler 
parts of the empire. It remains to be seen, however, if free labour 
can take the place of African slaves in the hottest work of the 
Amazonian regions.” 


For emigrants who possess some capital there appears to be a 
good opening in the countries which Mr. Hinchliff visited :— 


“ Asa general rule, it may be assumed thata young man fond of healthy 
life and climate, possessed of a few thousand pounds, and disposed to 
work, may with a good conscience try sheep-farming in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rio de la Plata. He may buy land and flocks with every 
probability that his land will increase continually in value, and his 
capital in sheep double itself before long, the wool in the meantime 
paying him very handsome interest, if he has ordinary luck. I am of 
course presuming that he devotes a little previous time to learning his 
business, and that he works hard for himself: if he trusts to an agent 
he must be very sure of his man, and must of course lose a portion of 
the profits. There are various ways of managing these things; very 
commonly one man buys the land, and another stocks it, dividing in 
specified proportions the profits of the wool and the increase of the 
flock. Having never been in Australia, I cannot compare the two 
countries from personal experience ; but it so happened that in South 
America I made the acquaintance of several men who had seen life in 
both, and they all expressed a decided preference for that of the River 
Plate.” 


With this extract we take leave of a book which contains a great 
deal of information, and is very agreeably written, and which no 
one can read without coming to the conclusion that its author must 
be an uncommonly pleasant travelling companion. 








LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO.* 


THERE are many reasons why a man should either write his own 
life or have it written under his superintendence ; and the first is 


that he may reasonably be expected to know more about it than. 


any one else. There is, moreover, a reality in such a narrative 
which a life written by the aid of documentary and circumstantial 
evidence cannot possess ; and when the autobiographer is also a 
man of genius, we have the further advantage of obtaining a work 
of literary merit. It may be that there are few men, if they had 
the power of telling the story of their lives, whose narratives of 
what they have seen and done, what they have felt and suffered ; 
of their lives, friendships, troubles, anxieties, and successes, would 
not interest us more than many of our cleverest fictions. But 
apart from this consideration, it is but fair that one who has borne 





a public part in the affairs of life, and who is likely enough to - 


have made enemies who will not spare him when he is gone, should 
be allowed to leave the defence of his career behind him. That it 
may be unduly favourable, and may conceal much that would 
qualify our opinion of the hero, we may expect. But between his 
exaggerations and those of his enemies, between his suppression 
and their high colouring of facts, a candid mind will be able to 
strike the balance. It may not be with this view that M. Victor 
Hugo now places his Memoirs before us ; for, though written by 
Madame Hugo, the relater “ who has witnessed it,” there can be no 
doubt that it has enjoyed the benefit of his supervision ; and there 
are traces not a few that he has breathed his spirit into it, if he 


has not even very largely given it the benefit of his pen. But 
however it-comes to us, it brings its welcome along with it. Great 


as its merit is in admitting us to a home-view of a writer than 
whom none has more left the impress of his mind upon the intel- 
lectual and political being of the Continent, it has also an historical 
value. We say this especially of the first volume, which narrates 
General Hugo’s career in Spain, and shows us, by domestic traces, 
how thoroughly the Spanish nation revolted from the attempts to 
keep a Napoleon upon the throne of Ferdinand. 

Whilst Leopold Hugo, with the rank of major, was serving the 
Republic in suppressing the war in La Vendée, his duties took 
him frequently to Nantes, where, amongst other acquaintances, he 
made that of Trébuchet, an armourer, who had remained true to 
his king and religion, and of his daughter Sophie, like her father 
an ardent royalist, but whose religious principles do not appear at 
any time to have been very firm. It might partly have been owing 
to this fact, but more, no doubt, to the handsome exterior of the 
young major, that she overlooked his attachment to the Revolution, 
and promised to marry him. Two years afterwards the armourer 
and Sophie repaired to Paris, and the promise was fulfilled by the 
marriage of the young couple in the Town Hall. No religious 
ceremony was performed. The churches were all closed, the priests 
had fled or were concealed. “Our young people,” writes Madame 
Hugo, “ took no pains to discover them ; the bride cared but little 
for the pastoral blessing, and the bridegroom was perfectly indif- 
ferent to it.” Major Hugo at this time was quartered at the Town 
Hall as reporter to the first council of war, and he there met with 
Pierre Foucher, the registrar, who, shortly after Hugo’s marriage, 
followed his example. At the wedding dinner the cheerful major 
filled his glass, and holding it out to his friend, said, “ You have a 
daughter and I will have a son, and the children shall marry each 








* Victor Hugo : a Life, related by one who has witnessed it; including a drama 
in three acts, entitled “ Inez de Castro,” and other unpublished works. Two vols. 
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other. I drink to the prosperity of their future home!” So if 
came to pass. The major had a son, Victor ; Foucher a daughter, 
Adéle ; and the bride thus early betrothed is the author of the 
volumes before us. Foucher, like Victor's mother, was a royalist, 
though he served the republic ; and from some notes he has left 
behind him, his daughter gives us a glimpse of the unhappy 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. He saw them one Sunday in 
1792 on their way to Mass. 


**T was much surprised on seeing the King, and could not forget 
his vacillating gait, his large face, of a tawny red colour, his ugly grey 
camlet coat, and his white silk stockings, fastened over his breeches 
by red woollen garters above the knee. The Queen’s hair, though she 
was not yet forty, was thickly sprinkled with grey. When smiling on 
her guards, she showed her teeth, and very unornamental they were. 
She wore a pink and white striped silk dress, and her sister-in-law, 
Madame Elizabeth, a stout, chubby-faced person, wore a dress of the 
same material, striped with blue and white.” 


Before Victor came into the world Madame Hugo had borne her 
husband two children, Abel and Eugéne. Victor made his appear- 
ance on the 26th February, 1802, and was so small, delicate, and 
puny that he was not expected to live. He was so ugly, and was 
so unlike a human being, that his brother Eugéne cried out when 
he saw him, “ Oh, what a little animal!” But these defects drew 
him still closer to his mother’s affections. In six months, through 
her unremitting solicitude, it became probable that he would live. 
Later on we find him displaying how deeply her leve had won 
him to her. During a short absence in Paris, whither she had 
gone to solicit from Joseph Bonaparte a change of brigade for her 
husband, he was not to be pacified by all his father’s efforts. The 
worthy soldier, left in charge of his three sons, seems to have had 
but one idea with regard to the management of children. He kept 
a large stock of bonbons in his drawer, and whenever Victor came 
crying to him for his “mamma” he rushed to his panacea and 
filled the child’s hands with the sweets. Even these, though Victor 


took them, proved but a partial satisfaction. “ He goes 
away gloomily,’ writes the major to his wife, “ sucking 


them as he goes.” Some other souvenirs of his infancy 
are interesting. He was remarkable for his languor and sadness ; 
and would sometimes be discovered in a corner, weeping silently 
without any reason. But there was venom in him even then. At 
three years old he was placed at school in the Rue du Mont Blanc. 
Here he made his first acquaintance with the drama. A perform- 
ance was given on the occasion of the schoolmaster’s féte. The 
piece chosen was “ Genevieve de Brabant,” Mdlle. Rose, the peda- 
gogue’s daughter, taking the part of Geneviéve, and little Victor, 
being the smallest in the school, that of the child. “He was 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes and in a sheep-skin, from which 
dangled an iron claw. He understood nothing of the drama, which 
struck him as being a very long one. To make the time pass more 
quickly he amused himself during the performance by thrusting 
his claw into Mdlle. Rose’s legs. It resulted [there are frequent 
evidences that this book has been carelessly translated] that at the 
most pathetic moment in the whole piece the spectators were 
startled by hearing Geneviéve de Brabant thus apostophize her 
son: * Will you leave me alone, you little wretch ?’” 

Major Hugo had the misfortune to be the friend of Moreau. 
This circumstance drew npon him the Emperor’s dislike, and he 
found the path to promotion barred against him, in spite of the 
zealous advocacy of Joseph Bonaparte. But so active an officer 
could not be entirely put aside, and on whatever service he was 
employed, he seems to have distinguished himself by abilities which 
under more favourable circumstances would have given his name 
greater prominence amongst Napoleon’s generals than it attained. 
He was employed by Joseph, then King of Naples, to hunt down 
the famous Fra Diavolo, and in spite of great difficulties he suc- 
ceeded. The brigand, a little man, with lively penetrating eyes, 
paid him the compliment when he went to see him in prison, of 
saying, “ that if the French had been commanded by any other of 
their officers, he should never have been taken.” His success in this 
undertaking pointed him out as the proper man to be employed in 
exterminating the Empecinado (the spoiler), who, with his com- 
panions, harassed the French by perpetual skirmishes, disappear- 
ing, scattering, and re-uniting, and of whose whereabouts it was 
impossible to obtain information from the peasantry, who felt 
that they were the avengers of the tyranny of Napoleon. 
In this task Major Hugo, now General, again succeeded ; 
and in other ways rendered such signal services to King 
Joseph that he offered to make him a Marshal of Spain, made 
him a present of £10,000, and pressed him, without success, 
to accept the dignity first of Marquis, and then of Count. We 
cannot, however, do more than touch thus lightly upon these 
matters. It is with the son not with the father we have to deal. 
General Hugo, who longed to have his family beside him, sent for 
them, and, after a tedious and dangerous journey under escort, they 
arrived at Madrid. 

It was to his mother that Victor owed the formation of his mind 
and character; and she appears to have laboured to give them 
their first bias towards those principles which inspire the poet's 
works. To say that she “cared but little for the pastoral blessing” 
is to give a very faint idea of her notions upon the subject of 
religion. She permitted her sons the free run of any library that 
came in their way. She believed that no books were injurious ; 
and being herself devoted to the principles of Voltaire, she allowed 
them at an early age to peruse his works, and others of a similar 
character. When at Madrid, she placed Victor and his brother 
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Engine at the College of Nobles, she entered them as Protestants, 
solely in order that they should not come under the positive rule 
that all Catholic pupils should serve mass. Her way of thinking 
was a mixture of philosophy and religion, and she was anxious that 
her sons should form their own views of religion, such as came 
to them by mixture with the world, and from their own reflec- 
tions. Thus a religious education, as either Catholics or Pro- 
testants understand the term, formed no part of their training. 
They were left to shape their notions for themselves, with a parental 
note of protest against the only profession of positive religion in 
whose way they were thrown. We can understand, too, that a 
very slight hint from a woman of Madame Hugo’s character would 
be a powerful incentive to her sons in any direction she wished 
them to follow. Nature had made her “ small and thin, with tiny 
hands and feet ;” she was a woman who would be obeyed, and 
she had also attached the hearts of her children to her by an 
authority which was tempered with much affection and indul- 
gence. To her they had to look, in the frequent and prolonged 
absences of their father, for guidance ; and when they came to man’s 
estate the impression she had made upon them was deepened, first 
by her death and shortly afterwards by the second marriage of the 
General. It was, thus, a natural result that the view she left 
them to form of religion was rather negative than positive, and 
we findthe development of this training throughout these volumes, 
in the studied sneers and bitter sarcasms which meet us so fre- 
quently. 

Victor and Eugéne were not destined iong to endure the servi- 
tude of the College of Nobles. French ascendency bore so un- 
favourable a promise of permanence at the commencement of 1812, 
that General Hugo sent them and his wife back to Paris. Abel, 
the eldest son, could not accompany them: 
page to King Joseph, and was obliged to share the fortunes of 
the monarch he served. But the reverses which now pressed upon 
the King reduced him at times to share those of his servants. 
Joseph lost his Waterloo at Vittoria. In the retreat which 
followed, Abel found it often a difficult business to find food :— 


** He used to go out, hoping always for that dinner which he never 
had the luck to eat. At length, at some place or other in the Pyrenees, 
the name of which I no longer remember, he perceived a hovel, 
towards which he hastened as fast as his horse could carry him. He 
there found an old peasant and his old wife, not so very frowning, 
considering they were Spaniards. 

“He drew out a piece of gold, and inquired what they could give 
him to eat. 

* ¢ Nothing.’ 

“This was Spain all over. Giving up all idea of gaining anything 
by talking, he placed the gold coin on the table, and ruammaged in the 
cupboard. He there found six eggs. Here was material for an 
omelette ; but butter was needed. There was none; but he unearthed 
2 pot of lard, and then aslice of bacon. The result of these discoveries, 





He held the office of | 





and of a fire, which he lit himself, was an omelette of a beautiful golden | 


colour, most tempting in appearance ; and Abel was just going to eat it, 
when Joseph entered. 

“Joseph's first glance fell on the omelette. It was a royal look, but, 
-neverth j a starving one. 

* Abel turned pale; but he felt that he must sacrifice himself. 

“* Will your Majesty do me the honour to taste my omelette ?’ 
said he, sighing. 

**Zounds !’ said the King. 

**And he began to eat. 

“Abel hoped, at least, that he should have his share, but the 
omelette was so good that Joseph did not leave him a mouthful.” 


Madame Hugo rejoiced when the Bourbons were restored. She 
had concealed her hatred of Napoleon for fear of compromising 
her husband. But when royalty returned to France, her eman- 
cipated sympathies knew no bounds. She arrayed herself in a 
white cambric muslin dress, and rice-straw bonnet trimmed with 
tuberoses, and green shoes, that the Emperor’s colours might be 
trampled under foot. She accepted for her sons the royalist 
decoration of the Order of the Lily, sent to them by an order in 
council, accompanied by a patent signed by the Comte d’Artois. 
The young Hugos, though their father was at the time defending 
Thionville for the Emperor, hastened to attach the decorations to 
their button-holes, and bought white cockades from the men who 
vended them at the street-corners, and had them sewn to their hats, 
Victor was at this time thirteen. As soon as the rejoicings for 
the restored dynasty were at an end, he and Eugéne were placed 
at the Pension Cordier to pursue their studies. The young poet 
had ere this tried the strength of his wings. “I have in my pos- 
session, writes his wife, “about ten copy-books full of verses 
written by Victor whilst at school. At the close of the index 
of the first and earliest book, which contains eighty-five pieces of 

oetry, I see written, ‘See the index of the eleventh volume’ 
This was in 1815; the author was then thirteen years.” During 
the three years he spent at the Pension Cordier he wrote odes. 
satires, epistles, poems, tragedies, elegies, idylls, imitations of 
Ossian, and translations trom Virgil, Horace, Lucan, &. Madame 
Hugo listened to these compositions, and our readers may peruse 
some specimens of his genius of a little later date in the 
volumes before us. We hasten on to the first effort he made to 
attract public attention. In 1817 the Academy proposed as the 
subject for a prize poem this theme : “ The happiness derived from 
study in every situation of life.” Victor thought he would compete. 
He wrote a poem of three hundred and twenty lines ; but how to 

get it into the hands of the secretary, so that no one should 
know of his humiliation in case he failed, puzzled him. He must 
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have some one to help him, and he chose Biscarrat, one of his 
schoolfellows. The last day for sending in was a promenade day 
of the school. Biscarrat headed the procession, and led it towards 
the Institute. There, engaging the other scholars with the lions 
and the jets @’eau, he made off with Victor to the office of the 
secretary, and handed in the poem. It did not gain the prize, 
but was “honourably mentioned.” The newspapers reported 
his success, and Victor Hugo’s name became known to France. 


(To be continued.) 








CONVICT LIFE.* 
Seconp Notice. 


WE have already given Mr. Gibson’s opinion as to the general 
effects of imprisonment as a real punishment ; we have also stated 
his views on the dangers of solitary confinement without hard 
labour, and on the proper dietary for prisoners. The subjects that 
remain are both numerous and highly important. Let us select a 
few of them. 

There is, first, a comparison between what is called the “ cellular 
system,” i.¢., solitary confinement, and what goes by the name 
of “associated” imprisonment. On this important subject the 
author does not pronounce a very decided opinion. And here we 
may allude to one of the faults of Mr. Gibson’s highly interesting 
and amusing volumes,—that he has not seen the advantage’ of 
taking up particular questions in particular pages, and following 
out the subject till he has done with it. He does not possess the 
knack of stating the arguments on both sides of any question 
clearly and briefly, and of submitting his own conclusions to his 
readers. You begin a chapter on some interesting subject, but ere 
long find yourself poe | off to another, and by the time you 
have read several entertaining stories, and fifty pages on other 
matters, you find yourself on the thread again,—even then, how- 
ever, not so much from the writer’s management as from the good 
luck that the thread happens to crop up at the end of fifty pages 
instead of a hundred and fifty. 

On the question of “ cellular” versus “ associated” imprisonment, 
there is much to be said on both sides. It is evident that each has 
its merits and each its demerits. Among men of studious and con- 
templative minds, or of retiring disposition and habits, the cellular 
system is so much coveted that prisoners have been known to do 
wrong while in the associated wards, on purpose that they mighthe 
remitted to solitary confinement. Here some will study Euclid, or 
make calculations on the sly, with a pin, on the whitewash of their 
cell. One man, says Mr. Gibson, kept his bed, in Spike Island Hos- 
pital, for no less than three years, asserting that he had lost the use 
of his limbs, in order that he might avoid association with other 
criminals. He desired greatly the cells of Mountjoy Prison ; but 
these being unattainable, he betook himself to his bed, roaring out 
in the most natural way possible if his attendants moved him “ the 
wrong way.” He recovered the use of his limbs in a most 
remarkable manner on the very day of his liberation! To others, 
however, the solitude of the cellular system, and the consequent 
necessity for looking within, is so horrible, that it often very 
seriously affects both the mind and the health. The author admits 
that the solitary cell presents great facilities to the prison chaplain 
for winning the heart, and for improving and exalting the mind, of 
the prisoner. We find throughout both of these volumes proofs of 
the benefits that have accrued from the friendly communications 
which have taken place with closed doors. He believes that a wise, 
kind, and Christian chaplain ought to do much, with most men, 
during their solitary confinement, to convince the most depraved of 
his former evil life. He thinks, however, that all secrets revealed, 
all resolutions formed, and all promises given under such cireum- 
stances, must be received cum grano salis, inasmuch as, while the 
solitary confinement lasts, there is no opportunity of testing the 
sincerity of the prisoner. Until he enters the working and asso- 
ciated prison, or leaves the prison altogether, there is no chance of 
discovering whether the foundations laid in solitude were based on 
the soft clay of human feeling, or on the firm rock of enlightened 
conviction. 

We have already said that Mr. Gibson, though working under 
the Irish system, does not appreciate it. The Government farm at 
Lusk, where prisoners work just previous to their entire release, 
and of which we have on other occasions spoken favourably, Mr. 
Gibson disapproves ; and to the principle of police swrvevlanee, 
as carried on in Ireland, he objects in toto. We feel it due toa 
person who writes in the spirit in which our author writes to state 
his arguments, however much his conclusions may differ from our 
own. 

In Vol. II., 60, he says :— 


“ English convicts pass through two prisons, a separate or cellular, 
and a working prison. The majority of Irish convicts pass through a 
third prison, if it be correct to call it such. It is styled an inter- 
mediate prison. In this, and police supervision, consists the distinc- 
tion between the English and Irish convict systems.” 


In Il., 79, &c., the chief “intermediate prison” is thus de- 
scribed :— 


* Lusk is fourteen miles from Dublin. ... . Here, on what was 
lately a common, we have two long iron houses, with long barns, and 
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two or three out-offices, for farming purposes. I visited Lusk... . 
and found forty convicts engaged in various farming occupations ; 
some were trenching, some, &..... 1 never saw forty thieves 
looking more like honest and industrious agriculturists. The principal 
warder told me he had not a pair of handcuffs in the establishment. 
‘ Well, how do you like the change?’ I inquired of one of the forty. 
‘ Very much, indeed, sir; it is very comfurtable—just like living with 
a farmer.’ ” 


It is Mr. Gibson’s belief that the advantages of Lusk are con- 
tined to the effect produced upon the minds of employers, and he 
admits that the intermediate prison acts beneficially, as helping to 
absorb the convict population. But he sets before his readers, in 
the following lively (abridged) conversation, the injurious effects 
upon the innocent poor :— 


“ € Whose farm is that, sir?’ inquired a poor hind. 

* ¢ The Queen’s,’ was the reply. 

“* ¢ Blood-a-nagers, de ye tell me so—tho’ I thought it was something 
uncommon. I wonder is them their Sunday clothes ?’ 

** * No, they wear them every day.’ 

“ «They must get good wages.’ 

** * Board, lodging, and clothes, and half a crown a week for pocket- 
money.’ 

“ € Would it be hard to get work there ?” 

* * Not without qualifying.’ 

** « What’s that ?’ 

*** You must steal a sheep, or rob a gentleman’s house at night, 
before you can get employment on that farm.’ 

“ «You are a quare gentleman,’ said the hind, scratching his head. 

** * But I am in earnest, man. Those labourers are thieves, house- 


“breakers, and pickpockets. 


“ * Sure, if that was known, they’d be put in prison.’ 

** ¢ That’s a prison.’ 

“* Ts it the open common? Ayeh, don’t be making a fool of me.’ 

*** J] give you my honour they are prisoners.’ 

“ «Then, be japers, there’s sense ‘in what ye say about staling a 
sheep,’ —walking off with a new idea in his head. 

* * Come back here, my good fellow. . . . . I told you you would 
have to qualify to get in there.’ 

“ * Yes, be staling a sheep, or a cow, or a horse, or breaking into a 
gintleman’s house.’ 

“* Yes, but there is another. You must first be confined in a 
solitary cell for nine months in a prison they call Mountjoy.” 

** Mountjoy! Ayeh.’ 

** ¢ And then be sent to Spike.’ 

*°* Spike! What’s that ?’ 

* * A desolate island, near Cork, where you will work under a truck 
like a jackass. So, if you should ever think of stealing, you must not 
say that I deceived you.’ 

“* «I’m obleged to you, sir,’ said the poor hind, touching his old 
caubeen, and walking off muttering ‘ Honesty is best after all.’ 

** But,” adds Mr. Gibson, “he did not learn this lesson at Lusk, 
but of the bird’s-eye views he got of the prisons of Mountjoy and 
Spike Island.” 


As to the prisoners themselves, the author asks,— 


“Ts it desirable that a convict’s last reminiscences of prison life 
should be pleasant ? Here we keep all the good things till the last. If 
there must be pudding, let it come before the meat.” 


He fully argues out the whole question, and pronounces Lusk to 
be no real test of what a man is. 


“No maternal hen (he says) ever guarded a brood of ducklings 
with greater care from a mill-stream, than Sir Walter Crofton his 
intermediate prisoners from temptation of every kind.” 


And now we must touch upon the great question of the ticket-of- 
leave system, and police supervision. In his discussion of these 
subjects, we detect in Mr. Gibson’s pages a tenderness for the 
culprit, natural perhaps to one who has laboured earnestly for his 
reformation, but somewhat forgetful that there is a public to be 
protected, as well as a prisoner to be reformed. The ticket-of-leave 
he would gladly dispense with altogether, and on police super- 
vision he is extremely severe, ascribing to it without hesitation 
not only many evils, but the actual creation of the very crimes 
which it is intended to suppress. He calls it a “French queue” 
worn by the unhappy ticket-of-leave men, “made to stick out 
behind, and affording the police a fine opportunity of seizing : 
convict by the tail.” So much the better, say we. But not so the 
chaplain. He quotes with high approval the opinions of Bérenger 
in his work “ De la Repression Pénale,” of Baron Holtzendorff, and 
of Sir Joshua Jebb. 


““To impose police supervision over a poor wretch struggling to 
find employment (writes the latter) is to add to his difficulties, and to 
throw him back into crime, instead of keeping him out of it.” “ We 
do not like the very words Police Surveillance, or Espionage (says 
Mr. Gibson) ; they are not Euglish. We altogether agree with the 
able writer in Blackwood, who says, ‘If our institutions be not strong 
enough to maintain a fuir stand-up fight with crime, let them be 
improved ; but let the thing called Police Supervision continue to be 
so strange, that we have no word in our language that will accurately 
convey its meaning.’ ”’ 


Mr. Gibson’s own views are thus strongly expressed :-— 


‘* T have no doubt that it would be better for a prisoner to endure 
the additional punishment [i. e. the whole term of his imprisonment | 
than be released on ticket-of-leave, in Ireland, with police supervision 
attached, for the injury to reputation then sustained outlives the 








sentence. An Irish ticket-of-leave man, under police supervision, 
suffers more in reputation than he gains in liberty” (II., 111, 112). 


The author narrates instances in which a knowledge that the 
eye of the police was on a man has acted very injuriously, putting 
the convict off his parole, and actually leading to the repetition of 
the crime of which he had been previously convicted. There is no 
doubt a basis of truth for this indictment, so far as it concerns the 
criminal. The public prints have abounded with cases in which 
police inquiries have raised suspicions where none existed, and 
have led to the lowering of wages or discharge of men who were 
doing well in situations. Still, in our desire for the good of the 
evil-doer, we must not forget the unoffending public. And we 
strongly suspect that the said public, however much it may desire 
the absorption of the criminal population into the respectable, will 
hesitate to follow the enthusiastic chaplain in his crusade, and to 
allow absolute and immediate liberty to every rogue who has had 
wits enough to earn a good prison character, and thus to shorten 
his imprisonment. We cannot, however, but agree with Mr. 
Gibson in his views on the importance of remitting a part of every 
man’s sentence, as a reward for good behaviour. 


“* Would it be wise (he asks) to remove this motive and main-spring 
of good conduct.from our convict system, and to render our prisoners 
stubborn, lazy, morose, and vindictive? I have no hesitation in 
saying that, were we to do so, and thus to deprive the prisoner of an 
earlier hope of liberty, as the reward of his industry and good conduct, 
it would be impossible to govern our public works’ prisons” (II., 105.) 


It ought to be added, as vastly to the credit of the really 
reformatory character of our prison discipline, that the number of 
re-convicted holders of a ticket-oftleave is comparatively small :— 


“ Let the following figures sink into the mind of the English public 
(writes Mr. Gibson). The total number of male English convicts 
liberated on ticket-of-leave from October, 1853, to April, 1861, was 
9,180. Of these, but 1,038, or 11 per cent., were reconvicted during 
this period of seven and a half years.” 


There is only one other subject to which we can shortly allude, 
viz., the value of emigration in the disposal of our convicts :— 


“As we can no longer place transportation under the head of 
punishment, why not change the name, and call it ‘ emigration,’ and 
place it under the motives to good conduct? I am convinced that no 
other motive would have half the moral effect, and that the majorities of 
prisoners would willingly devote the whole of their gratuities to pro- 
mote it. It would remove the danger connected with transportation, 
that of a number of convicts going out and getting located together. 
Let each man choose for himselt. The world is large, and thousands 
are emigrating. ‘The multitude will absorb and improve theone. The 
one will not be able to affect the multitude”’ (LI., 255). 


It appears that already one half of all our “intermediate” 
prisoners have emigrated voluntarily. Large numbers have been 
assisted by the “Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society,” to whose 
efforts we beg tu draw particular attention (vol. IL, 115). It is 
asserted by its committee, on official authority, that out of 763 
prisoners aided from Millbank and Chatham, “ only a single licence 
has been revoked.” 


*T have had some experience,’ sail Lord Russell, at a public 
meeting of the Surrey society, ‘‘ of the difficulties which beset a person 
who, when he leaves prison, desires to act honestly. .... He is 
watched and dodged by his former associates . . . . who warn trades- 
men that he has been convicted, . . . . and then the man is driven 
against his will to resort again to crime. . . . . It is for such men that 
institutions of this kind are useful, and if you redeemed .. . . only 
one man in ten, and enabled him to prepare his soul for its high 
destiny . . . . I say you would be amply rewarded for your efforts.” 








A STUDY OF HAMLET.* 


SHAKESPEARE holds so high and so peculiar a place in the litera- 
ture not of England alone but of the world; attracting so uni- 
versal an interest, exciting such profound wonder, and winning so 
much reverent love ; presenting, too, in the vast field of human 
character and experience which he reveals and illumines by the 
splendour of his imagination, so many curious questions and 
suggestions on all conceivable and some inconceivable matters ; 
that it ismo wonder we see books about his books incessantly mul- 
tiplying, and still a welcome ready for each new-comer. For so it 
is. And any new-comer must singularly fail in worthiness not 
to receive such welcome. Whether it be translation that is 
offered us, or criticism, illustrative commentary, or simple study, 
we are glad of it, and accept it as one more help to the under- 
standing of our great dramatic poet. And so, while we are 
rejoicing in so grand a contribution to our Shakespeare litera- 
ture as the Commentaries of Prof. Gervinus, philosophic, poetic, 
and more nearly complete than any previous work on the same 
subject, we are quite ready with an ungrudging welcome to this 
special Study of Hamlet by Dr. Conolly. 

We confess that our first feeling on seeing the announcement of 
this book was not that of animated expectation. While confident 
that nothing hut a surprising dullness or an exceptional perversity 
of mind could succeed in making a study of such a work as 
Hamlet wholly uninteresting or useless, we involuntarily fancied 
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that the interest and value of the present study might perhaps 
be too purely professional ; that we might, in fact, have what we too 
often get in the witness-box in the investigation of cases of mad- 
ness, merely the testimony of an expert. In this respect we have 
been most agreeably disappointed. It is true that Dr. Conolly, as 
one of our highest authorities in questions of mental disorder, 
considers in Hamlet especially the problem of his madness, and 
applies to the illustration of it the rich store of knowledge which 
he has accumulated during his long experience as a physician ; 
but he does this in the spirit of a philosophic critic, and not at all 
in the manner of a mere professional witness. He gives us, not, 
as a man of less wide culture and narrower sympathies would have 
done, the special details of lunacy cases recorded in his note-book ; 
but only the ripe fruit and best results of his observation and ex- 
perience ; not parading before us the steps of the path he has 
trod, but showing us what he sees now from the heights he has 
laboriously reached. We do not think there is a page or a para- 
graph in the book that savours of the merely professional mode of 
thought. It is full of generous, even tender feeling, and the 
style is throughout simple, manly, and graceful. 

The question which br. Conolly sets himself to examine is this : 
—whether Hamlet is mad in fact, or only feigns madness. 
His method is the fairest and most natural one of going carefully 
through the play, noticing almost all its incidents, and giving 
prominence both by free quotation and full comment to those 
passages which more particularly bear upon the question. 
conclusion he arrives at is that Hamlet does not feign madness, 
but that his condition is that of “a partial disturbance of reason, 
and that not continual but fitful, often rectified, often returning, 
and productive of perplexing inconsistency of thought and action.” 


| oddities. 


The | 


This view is opposed to the fepresentation of Hamlet in the | 


original legend ; it is opposed to the common, almost universal 
opinion ; to the judgment of many eminent critics ; to the practice 
of all the greatest actors ; and last, not least, to the express asser- 
tions of Hamlet himself. The strength of these various forces 
combined in opposition is not so great as may seem at first sight, 
and need not dismay a brave foe. The argument from the ancient 
legend is not worth much; for Shakespeare, as is well known, 
while taking the elements of his great tragedies from previously 
existing and familiar stories, handled them freely as a master, and 
recast them as he would. In the case of Hamlet he departed 
entirely from the course of the legend in many particulars, and 
may have done so in the particular of his madness. The judg- 
ments of distinguished commentators are not decisive ; they make 
nothing more than a probability more or lesss strong ; and they 
way be, as they are in this instance, met, and to a certain extent 
balanced, by opposing judgments of other commentators, equally 
distinguished. The common opinion has principally been formed 
by the practice of the great tragedians, and has in turn helped to 
determine that practice ; and both are founded on the primd facie 
impression derived from the declarations of Hamlet. 

At bottom, then, the common opinion rests mainly on these 
declarations. The first occurs in the last scene of the first Act, 
where Hamlet says— 


** How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet, 
To put an antic disposition on ;”’ 


that they know aught of him or can account for his behaviour. 


The second is where he says to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
{Act II. scene 2}— 


“IT am but mad north-north-west; when the wind is southerly, 
I know a hawk from a handsaw.”’ 


And the third is his distinct and positive assertion of his sanity 
[Act III. scene 4], in contradiction to his mother’s supposition :— 
** Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music: It is not madness 
That I have uttered: bring me to the test 


And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from.” 


Our author comments on the first of these passages in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


“The injunction to his friends to abstain from all indications of 
being able to account for his conduct, however strange his conduct 
may hereafter appear, has generally been adduced as indubitably 
proving that all Hamlet’s subsequent eccentricity is to be interpreted 
as mere acting. It is as generally overlooked that the interpretation 
can scarcely extend to the eccentricity previously manifested, or 
explain his conduct and language before he had heard anything of ‘the 
appearance of his father’s ghost. Among his confused resolves, that 
of feigning madness seems suddenly to have suggested itself, either as 
subsidiary to some equally obscure plan of revenging his father’s 
death, or merely to account for the wild words he had been uttering. 
The suggestion might have arisen in his mind in the short interval 
between the departure of the ghost from his sight and his rejoining his 
friends. We shall find that it is never acted upon as a part of a con- 
sistent plan, but recurs to him now and then, and fitfully, and is at 
such times acted upon, not as a deliberately planned conduct, but as 
something lost sight of amidst the real tumult of a mind unfeignedly 
disordered. A critic of the highest class, and who appears to have 
accepted the simulation of Hamlet’s madness without question, has 
yet been constrained by a consideration of these and other wild 
passages to say that ‘Hamlet’s wildness is but half false; he plays 
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that subtle trick of pretending to act only when he is very near 
really being what he acts.’ ” 


And again, after referring to several authorities besides Cole- 
ridge in support of such a view, 





“It certainly appears to me that the intention to feign was soon 
forgotten, or could not steadily be maintained, in consequence of a 
real mental infirmity; that it subsequently recurred to Hamlet's 
thoughts only in circumstances not productive of much emotion, but 
became quite unthought of in every scene in which his feelings were 
strongly acted upon, and that in such scenes a real and lamentable 
mental disorder swept all trivial considerations away. ....- - The 
very exhortations to secresy, shown to be so important in Hamlet's’ 
imagination, are but illustrations of one part of his character, and 
must be recognisable as such by all physicians intimately acquainted 
with the beginnings of insanity. It is by no means unfrequent that 
when the disease is only incipient, and especially in men of exercised 
minds, the patient has an uneasy consciousness of his own de- 
parture from a perfectly sound understanding. He becomes aware 
that, however he may refuse to acknowledge it, his command over his 
thoughts or his words is not steadily maintained, whilst at the same 
time he has not wholly lost his control over either. He suspects that 
he is suspected ; and anxiously and ingeniously accounts for his 
Sometimes he challenges inquiry, and courts Various tests 
of his sanity, and sometimes he declares that in doing extravagant 
things he has only been pretending to be eccentric, in order to astonish 
the fools about him, and who he knew were watching him.” 


Of Hamlet’s denial of his madness to his mother, and the argu- 
ment he makes use of, Dr.Conolly remarks that they precisely 
correspond with what some “ingenious madmen” do and say. 


“This distinction of Hamlet has been too confidently quoted as 
affording an unerring test of sanity or insanity; but in truth it is 
only in the acute stage of mania, or, according to the old expression, 
the stage of ecstasy, that the madman is unable to re-word any matter 
spoken by him, and gambols from it. In many chronic forms of 
mania, and in almost every form of melancholia, the patient is not 
only able to re-word what he has uttered, but is found to repeat it 
every day, for weeks, or months, or years. Such patients will even 
re-write words or letters, copying them precisely for presentation 
every morning. Many of them who are even generally violent, and 
sometimes dangerous, are yet shrewd enough to challenge those who 
address them to prove their madness, asking them to propose ques- 
tions or calculations to them, or to examine them as to cocameaiin 
and times, and dates.”’ 


And he reminds us that the same view is taken by Dr. Bucknill, 
in his “ Psychology of Shakespeare.” 

One of the most interesting passages in Dr. Conolly’s “Study,” 
is that in which he comments on the pathetic tale Ophelia tells 
of Hamlet’s strange behaviour in her chamber. The more that 
wonderful scene of the tragedy is pondered, the more difficult, 
we are persuaded, will any reader find it to imagine that the 
wretched intruder on the maiden’s retirement was merely feigning. 
Hamlet did really love Ophelia, and we cannot hold to the thought 
that such a man as he could wantonly or carelessly terrify and 
torture her. Nor is there any reasonable motive to be assigned 
Moreover, as Dr. Conolly points out, there 
is no resemblance to feigned madness in this part of Hamlet’s 


5 hc Aes | conduct. 
and enjoins his friends not in any way, direct or indirect, to hint | 





** Persons whose feigning of madness has been related by physicians 
seem generally to have affected merely the look, manner, and actions 
indicative of silliness or of idiocy, which they could do without much 
difficulty ; and not to have attempted, or not to have succeeded in 
the more difficult task of copying either the dreadful excesses of real 
madness, or its marvellous shades of expression, vocal, facial, and 
muscular, which perhaps defy imitation. Fury or stupidity are often 
put on to avoid disagreeable duties, or to escape punishment; but the 


| feigning is usually coarse, incomplete, and capable of detection by 


vigilant watching or by continued observation. In all these cases, 
certain bodily accompaniments, generally seen in real insanity, are 
wanting.” 


The cases of the “ simulated madness of David,” and the “ real 
and terrible affliction of Nebuchadnezzar” are referred to in illus- 
tration. As more pertinent still, Shakespeare’s delineation of the 
feigned madness of Edgar in the tragedy of “ Lear” is noticed. 
In connection with this part of the subject, we must quote some 
sentences from our author’s very striking comment, well worth 
thoughtful attention, on the strange letter of Hamlet to his “soul’s 
idol, the most beautified Ophelia.” 


“There is nothing of mocking or jesting in it, but evident and 
painful proof of shattered power and failing trust. The writer begins 
extravagantly, then essays verse, and attempts a kind of assertion of 
his own fidelity; appears unable to go on, under a load of misery ; 
passionately and tenderly, but still sorrowfully, he repeats his pro- 
fession of love, and in the closing words we perceive only figures of 
despondency and death. Such a composition cannot be deemed a 
part of a plan of deception, or a mockery of a tender woman whose 
love he had gained, and whom he himself loved. Except as the pro- 
duction of a disordered mind, there is no meaning in it; but it is 
perfectly consistent with what is observed in letters written every day 
by persons partially insane, both in and out of asylums, who labour 
under impulses to express in writing the sentiments occupying their 
imagination, but find the effort too much for them, and become 
bewildered, and unable to command words sufficiently emphatic to 
represent them.” 


In the scene at the burial of Ophelia, we see once more and 
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for the last time a paroxysm of real madness in this “noble 
mind o’erthrown.” 

We think that Dr. Conolly has made out a strong case. It is 
strong in this respect especially: that while the theory of a 
feigned madness not only fails to explain some of the most im- 
portant parts of Hamlet’s conduct and speeches, but is irreconcile- 
able with them, the theory of real madness—defined and limited 
as it is in this Study, in words we have already quoted, as “a 
partial disturbance of reason, and that not continual but fitful,” 
&c.—does satisfactorily explain, or is reconcileable with the whole. 
The very actions and words that at first sight seem to be inconsistent 
with this theory only seem to be so; for among the frequently 
observed phenomena of real madness the same inconsistencies are 
found: times of sanity more or less complete, exhibitions of 
wonderful craftiness, and even deliberate feigning of insanity for 
a purpose. There is, of course, much to be saidon both sides of 
such a question as this ; and it is not at all to be expected that it 
can ever be settled so decisively as to leave no possibility of further 
doubt. In this very circumstance we cannot fail to discern one 
peculiar and most wonderful illustration of the profound insight 
and mysterious power of Shakespeare ; that in this, one of the 
greatest creations of his genius, he has left us a problem as in- 
teresting, as complicated, and as insoluble, as is to be found in any 
actual human life. 

We have not space for several other passages which we had 
noted for quotation. But we are sure that no lover or student 
of our greatest poet will fail to make acquaintance with Dr. 
Conolly’s thoughtful and graceful Study, or to acknowledge that 
it is a singularly interesting and valuable contribution to our com- 
mentaries on the great tragedy. 





FISH HATCHING.* 


Soon after Mr. Frank Buckland delivered his very entertaining 
lecture at the Royal Institution, he published the substance of his 
lectures in a somewhat enlarged form, by the embodiment of the 
desultory papers he had from time to time printed in the columns 
of the Mield newspaper. Mere paper and print cannot, however, 
possibly reproduce that witty mannerism of Mr. Buckland, which 
made his lecture so mirth-stirring and amusing; and his book 
pr@ents his solider and more valuable labours, it cannot be 
said in a more scientific form, but certainly in a less enter- 
taining one. With respect to fish-hatching and the acclima- 
tisation of animals, Mr. Frank Buckland has been par excel- 
lence the most indefatigable of all those indefatigable English- 
men who have associated their names with the promotion and 
investigation of these subjects,—subjects, however, which will 
require a mass of deep study, observations, and experiments, 
before they can be admitted as deserving of ranking as distinct 
branches of science. Fish-hatching has already assumed important 
dimensions, especially in France, under governmental direction ; 
but in England, where everything is primarily at least left to 
individual effort, much more praise is due to amateur efforts like 
Mr. Buckland’s than is usually accorded to them. Acclimatisation 
is a more ticklish subject, and our risible propensities are certainly 
excited by the nomenclature of the strange dishes set before the 
Acclimatisation Society at their annual dinners. Fish-hatching we 
have already treated fully on the occasion of Mr. Buckland’s lecture, 
but the present is a fitting occasion to say a few more words on the 
subject, on account of a recent experimental success. Primarily, 
the reasons which render fish culture a matter of truly national 
interest—which it is—are that fish, whether living in the open sea 
or in the broad river, cannot be preserved within definite areas as 
the property or properties of any individuals, but must be more or 
less left at large to be captured by the fisherman ; the sea in par- 
ticular being one of nature’s stores of sustenance for mankind. 

Liable to be preyed upon not only by the human race, but by 
hundreds of other enemies to their kind, nature has endowed all 
fish with amazing fecundity ; but so constant and wasteful is the 
drain upon them that the quantity of the supply has been notably 
diminished. 
capture of quantities for food, or even the wasteful and shameful 
destruction of fish for the mere purpose of manure for the land, 
which might be supplied from a thousand other equally efficacious 
sources, as by the want of any care for the protection of the spawn 





in cleaning the smaller streams, our freshwater fish have become 
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scarcer and scarcer of late until some abatement of the evil was | 


attempted, and so far successfully, in respect to our finest river 
fish, the salmon. 

The first topics of inquiry are the various causes of scarcity, while 
the first efforts at arresting that scarcity are those direeted to the 


Yet this has occurred not so much through the actual | 


strict ward and watch is kept, but over the water coverts, where 
fish live and breed, little or no labour is ever bestowed. It is thus 
that the preservation of the spawn and young fish during their early 
stages is the first and most essential step in securing the future 
abundance of adult fish in our seas and waters. But there is 
another point of very great consideration in fish culture. If fish exist 
in a pond or river by preserving carefully from injury or destruction 
their spawn and fry, there can be no doubt of the ultimate abund- 
ance of produce ; but in other districts there may be waste and 
untenanted waters, and these it would be both desirable and profit- 
able to stock. These waters may be near at hand or very distant ; 
in the former case the transportation of the ova may be readily 
effected. But if the distance be great the ova would perish on the 
journey, unless some artificial means of protecting them from 
injury and preserving their vitality could be adopted. 

For a long time past it has been desired that our fine salmon should 
be transported to the far off rivers of Tasmania ; but the length of 
the voyage—ninety days—is so great that hitherto the attempts 
made have proved unsuccessful. To succeed in this transportation 
has been the aim of the latest labours of Dr. Buckland and his 
friends ; and since the publication of his book, results have been 
attained which seem to establish the possibility of its accomplish- 
ment. On the 17th January last, seven boxes, containing about 
200 or 300 eggs, were packed with wet. moss, some charcoal and 
ice, and embedded in the ice-vaults of the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company. One box was opened at the end of sixty-seven days, 
and the ova were found quite healthy. At the expiration of ninety 
days another box was opened, the ova being in excellent condition. 
Of this latter sample, twenty-seven fish, reared by Mr. Rams- 
botham, of Clitheroe, were living on the 9th Jine, when that 
gentleman requested a third box to be despatched. The eggs ir it 
had been 146 days in ice, and yet, notwithstanding they had been 
subjected to the double journey, to London in the first instance, 
and back to Clitheroe in the last, the fry have been hatched, and 
are quite healthy. This experiment is, therefore, convincing that 
by these means, carefully conducted, the rivers of Tasmania can 
yet be, as far as the transportation of the ova is concerned, stocked 
with salmon, and with any other fish that may be worth the cost 
and pains of sending thither. 

The prolific rate of production of fish is such as to make them 
not only of the utmost value as a source of food, but, plentiful 
as the supply has hitherto been, it is certain it may be enormously 
increased by proper care of the spawn and ny, in spite of the con- 
tinual and ever-increasing drain of the fishermen. It may be 
thought that the necessary proteetion could be only given to 
the fish of our lakes and rivers, whieh are more or less private 
or manageable property; but the great oyster-farms recently 
established on the coasts of France show that there are spots 
on the borders of the wide domains of the ocean which may 
be turned to profitable account. It is scareely, however, to be 


expected that similarly large areas could be ot 
to the culture of marine fish. The preservation and increase 


of salt-water fish—the most important and substantial both m 
quantity and quality—would be rather a matter of expense than 
profit ; and it is a question for governments to deal with rather 
than individuals. It is, however, an immensely important one, for 
the capture of fish is now so large and so fast increasing that a 
serious diminution of supply is becoming decidedly evident. To 
avert this evil, all that is required are fish-preserving stations in 
various localities and countries, where the ova and fry should be, 
if possible, carefully protected. Once past these early conditions, 
the fish in their subsequent and adult stages are able, in general 
terms, to take care of themselves. The present destructive and 
unrestrained system of fishing is injurious in two ways: pri- 
marily in destroying the source of the supply—and which the 
practice of taking fish when in roe enormously aggravates ; and in 
a subsidiary manner by rendering more voracious and unchecked 
the enemies other than man which prey on the eggs and young. 
Even periodical respites of all fishery would tend to increase 
enormously the quantity of edible fish in the sea, and would 
profitably repay in the aggregate the restrained fishermen in their 
future larger captures. 

A brief glance at the statistics Mr. Buckland gives of the 
enormous quantities of the eggs of fishes will show instantly how 
vast an increase might take place under even one year’s favourable 
cireumstances ; and although it may be said that the sea is large 


| enough to contain all the fish we want, yet the ever-increasing 


and fry. By the poisonings from the waste of mills and factories, | number of mankind, still peopling more and more densely the 


by the dragging bynets, by the destruction of the spawn, especially | 


whole surface of the earth, will some day render the waters of 
the ocean a more essential source of supply for human susten- 
ance. Of the best means of protecting the eggs and feeding the 
fry of fishes in their natural habitats, and of breeding and rearing 


| them artificially, of the transportation of live fish, ova, or fry, 


means whereby those causes may be avoided or prevented, so that | 


painstaking labour and capital ‘employed in pisciculture shall be 
duly rewarded in the produce. As Mr. Buckland: traly observes, 
“We are, for the most part, cognizant of the inhabitants of the land, 
we have subjugated those which are serviceable for food or labour. 
And while man has dominion given him over land and sea, and 
from the earliest days has been an agriculturist, who ever heard 
until lately of a water-farmer ?” 

Game birds and beasts on land have their coverts, over which 








* Fish Hatching. By Frank T. Buckland, M.D., M.R.C.S., late Assistant- 
Surgeon of Second Regiment of Life Guards, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1863. 


Mr. Buckland’s book gives a very interesting and entertaining 
account. 





FALSE POSITIONS.* 


We suppose that this book was meant to be a novel, and 
tha tthe author had a dim purpose in her mind of illustrating 
some phase of that world-wisdom, which, more or less, all of 
us acquire in our journey through life. People don’t write 
two volumes without an object; but we are fain to confess 
that the purpose of “False Positions” baffles us. If the author 








* Palse Positions; or, Sketches of Character. Two vols. Chapman & Hail, 
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meant to illustrate the common possibility of people being 
forced into positions whose pains or sufferings they have not 
merited, she has failed in that. If she intended to move us by a 
picture of successful chicanery and undeserved neglect, she has 
failed in that, too. If she aimed at producing a gallery of 
portraits having some faint likeness to human originals, she has 
again failed. The ambitious title of her book does not even herald 
a revelation of those phases of human falsehood which interest 
us by the shock they give to our better sympathies. Yet she seems 
to have intended something of the kind. ‘ We know not, reader,” 
she says in her opening chapter, “whether you belong to that 
sensitive portion of humanity, which shrinks from beholding 
things as they are, to whom all the base and sordid machinery 
upholding the upper and visible surface of society is a fact ignored, 
or, at least, resolutely kept out of sight; if such be the case, we 
give you fair warning, our narrative does not concern you. Refine- 
ment and good breeding (which, if genuine, is a wider term 
than is generally supposed) are to be desired, to be caught sight of 
in transient glimpses, but they have no dwelling-place on this 
earth. We tell of men and women as they are, not as they ought 
to be.” This is an awful announcement ; and we naturally expect 
it will be followed by some fearful revelations of the wickedness of 
human nature. But we plod through chapter after chapter in vain 
expectation that something startling is coming, and we close the 





have them brought together in their present form. They are classed 
under three heads :—-Ist. Topographical Essays ; 2nd. Essays, scien- 
tific and miscellaneous ; 3rd. Biographical and Historical Essays. 
The term “essay,” which runs through these divisions, gives 
promise of something dry ; but we have seldom read a more enter- 
taining collection of papers. Mr. Gibson gives to his antiquarian 
lore a freshness of tone which makes his researches as interesting 
as an inquiry into some matter of yesterday. ‘The articles on 
Auckland Castle and Finchale Priory possess a liveliness as vivid 


| as that on Newstead Abbey, when it passed into the hands of the 


book with a fatigued conviction that all is vanity and vexation of 


spirit. 

PM False Positions” has not even the merit of being a moderately 
interesting story. It is crude to the last degree ; the characters 
are either commonplace or absurdities. Mr. Beaumont, fearing 
that his daughter may be the victim of a fortune hunter, makes his 
will, leaving her only £20,000, of which she is to have the full 
disposal when she arrives at the ripe age of fifteen, reserving, by a 
secret paper, the knowledge of how he has disposed of the rest of 
his estate till she comes of age, and in the meanwhile leaving 
Beaumont to the care of his brother, a retired colonel. Evelyn, 
the daughter, grows up into a beautiful and accomplished woman ; 
and the colonel moves heaven and earth, not to speak of inferior 
agencies, to bring about a marriage between his ward and 

orman Harcourt, who, under the rose, is his legitimate son, by 
the daughter of a sergeant in the regiment he formerly commanded. 

But Norman, a brilliant talker and a confirmed egotist, is in love 
with a Miss Neville ; and to put a stop to his hopes in that quarter, 
the colonel writes to the girl’s father to say that Norman is ille- 
gitimate ; while, in order to ward off a certain Lord Carlyon, who 
is inclined to be sweet upon Evelyn, he prompts his sister-in-law 
to tell him that she is engaged to marry Norman. There is 
nothing in the book to show that Miss Beaumont has for a moment 
been deceived into even a superficial love for the brilliant talker ; 
but they are married, and hardly are they seated in the carriage 
which is bearing them away from the wedding breakfast, when 
Norman plainly shows her what a brute of a husband she has got. 
This certainly is a false position, but an utterly improbable one. 
It seems equally unnatural that Lord Carlyon, who was too retiring 
to make up to Evelyn, deeply as he was impressed by her beauty 
and sense before her marriage, and before Colonel Beaumont placed 
that little fib concerning the engagement with Norman between 
him and her, should now, when she is a married woman, 
grow sedulous in his attentions to her, and become the solitary 
ray of happiness which cheers her otherwise desolate life. A 
woman, such as the author describes Evelyn, would neither have 
married Norman nor tolerated his brutal indifference to her after 
marriage. Nor would Norman himself, who is supposed to be a 
man of intellect, have neglected a wife so beautiful, so accom- 
re and so willing to love him, for the frivolous chat of the 

uchess of Flanborough. It is again incomprehensible that the 


colonel, who knows the provisions of the secret paper, should not | 


have informed his son of its contents. They provide that Evelyn 
shall be entitled to her father’s estates, and have the power of 
willing them away. That would have been useful knowledge for 
Norman, and his father was not in the habit of letting honour stand 
in the way of any object he had at heart. But what is more yet 
to be wondered at is that Evelyn, after all the ill-usage she has 
suffered from him, should desire, when she is dying, to make her 


will in his favour. Death prevents the consummation of such a | 


piece of stupidity. But a woman so sensible and proud would 


as they regard the heroine, are numerous enough ; but they are of 
the author’s making, and could never have arisen by the mode in 
which she brings them about, in real life. 

The book is altogether a, mistake. It is full of commonplaces, 
which the author takes for philosophical discoveries ; full of incon- 
sistencies ; and, we are sorry to add, full of bad English. Its 
only merit is that, by dint of stretching eighteen lines, averaging 
elg t words each, over a whole page, the task of perusing the “two 
volumes is made a comparatively light one. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANIES.* 


Mosr of the papers collected in this volume have already 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and other periodical publications ; 
but they are too valuable to lie scattered about, and we are glad to 





* Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical: being a Second Seriea of Essays, 
Lectures, and Reviews. By William Sidney Gibson, Esq., M.A. Longmans, 
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poet-lord ; while their historical value is far greater. — Indeed, it is 
to such papers that we owe our most profitable historic know- 
ledge. They are as flesh and blood to the dry bones of events 
and dates, and those limited narratives which record only the 
leading features of history. Under the second division there 
are some excellent papers on the doings of the British Asso- 
ciation, upon the Medicine and Mythology of Mineral Springs, 
upon Rivers and their Associations, and above all, on the priceless 
art-treasures which have been placed before the public eye in the 
Loan Exhibition at South Kensington. The third division is a 
pendant of the first. It is historical and, for the much greater part, 
antiquarian ; but treating of persons instead of places. We can 
imagine that there would be great pleasure in reading such a 
book as this in some shady and breezy nook during this fervid 
July. Mr. Gibson writes in the spirit of a scholar and a gentleman. 


THEODORE PARKER'S WCRKS.* 

Tue third volume of this issue contains Mr. Theodore Parker's 
Theological Discourses ; the fourth, his Discourses on Politics. 
For the sake of those readers who may be ignorant of this gentle- 
man’s fame, we may mention that he was Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. His discourses 
proclaim him to be a bold thinker and an energetic declaimer. 
But both thought and energy are purely American ; and those who 
desire to see whither the religious sentiment of the late United 
States is tending, cannot do better than make a perusal of his 
books part of their inquiry into this interesting question. The 
tone of the theological discourses strikes us at times as intoler- 
ably familiar and irreverent. Either for this reason, or, possibly, 
because Mr. Parker preached to provokingly crowded audiences, 
we find towards the end of the third volume that, at a prayer 
meeting held. in Boston some time ago, he became the espé@ial 
object of the meeting’s charity. One worshipper prayed that, if 
he was susceptible of grace, he might be converted; but if not, 
then that he and his influence should be permitted to die. Another 
prayed that confusion and distraction might be sent “ this after- 
noon” into his study to prevent him from finishing to-morrow’s 
discourse, and that if he still persisted in addressing the people 
he might be met and confounded, so that he should not be able to 
speak. A third offered up the following petition :—“ Lord, we 
know that we cannot argue him down, my the more we say against 
him, the more will the people flock after him, and the more will 
they love and revere him. O Lord, what shall be done for Boston 
if Thou dost not take this and some other matters in hand?” A 
fourth exhorted his brethren to pray that “ God would put a hook 
in this man’s jaws, so that he may not be able to s k” and a 
fifth, more charitable, requested them, whether in their places of 
business or walking in the streets, or wherever they might be, to 
pray for Mr. Parker every day when the clock should strike one. 
These are indications of the place which Mr. Parker and his 
sermons held in the religious world of America ; and, together 
with many passages in the volume of theological discourses give « 
curious sample of the religious tone which pervades it. We 
cannot say that it is much to be approved. 


LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL AND THE LEY.t 


Mr. Denby gives us in this book much legend lore of the 
central belt of Surrey, working up his material into a series of 
historical and legendary romances, which will be read with plea- 
sure. The style is a little too high-flown, and occasionally in- 
volves us in obscurity, from which a more matter-of-fact treatment 
of the subject would have saved us. But the ground he has 
chosen is rich in historical and literary associations, and many 


! | of the stories are highly dramatic. 
never have contemplated it. Thus the “ False Positions,” as far 


“You must know,” he writes, “that this central belt of Surrey is 
teeming with legend-lore; and although it is not hallowed with the 


| monastic shrines of Iona, or the seven churches of Glendalough, or 


graced with the more majestic adornments of the East, yet along 
these velvet brows that hang over Holmsdale once travelled many a 
sandalled devotee from Wynchestre to Canterbury. The Pedlar’s, or 
Pilgrim’s Way, here crosses the tesselated fosseway, Stanestrect, the 
route of Jute, Saxon, Roman, and Norman, whose incursions blend 


primeeval Britaine with imperial and papal Rome, and there is a Bury 





| on many a brow, a link of the chain of forts from Folkestone to Farn- 


ham. We may light, too, on many a holy fane, noted even before 
Domesday Boke, beneath the lintel of many a mouldering ruin, once 
resplendent with feudal glory, and on many a modern grange with 
family legend chronicled in England’s history.” 


_These legends are the staple of Mr. Dendy’s book. He takes up 
his station on the brow of Box Hill, called the Stomacher, and 


points out the features of the landscape which possess a classic 
interest :— 





* The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Edi 
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‘There is Depedene, honoured by a triad of genius—Howard, and 
Burrell, and Hope, the brilliant author of Anastasius, ‘full of mar- 
vellous fine things,’—Betchworth was the home of Abraham Tucker, 
—in yonder quiet house at Brockham, given, it is said, by his prince, 
lived Charles Morris, the Anacreon of the Carlton House Sym- 
posia,—near the dark spire of Dorking yonder, John Mason studied 
self-knowledge,—Milton Court was the hermit home of the philan- 
thropist Markland,—the woods of Wotton are hallowed by the memory 
of John Evelyn,—in the Rookery, Malthus Englished Goethe and St. 
Pierre,—Polesdon was the retreat of Sheridan,—Phenice and Camilla 
Lacy of Fanny Burney,—in Norbury, William Lock, the Mecenas of 
his axe, strove to make all good and wise and happy as himself,—in 
Mickleham dwelt the Mills, the logician and the economist, and 
Daniell wrote his essays,—to Conversation Sharp, in Fridley, came 
Horne, Hazlitt and Mackintosh,—Boxlands was the home of Singer 
who edited Spenser, and wrote of Pope and playing cards,—in 
Denbies herded artists, and poets, and songsters and ballet-stars, in 
the time of Jonathan Tyers—in yonder grove Mrs. Barbauld scribbled 
the stanzas on Nelson’s victory, and Juniper Hole was the retreat of 
illustrious refugees from revolutionary France. Hymettus in all his 
purple glory looked not on a brighter galaxy of genius than this poor 
chalk-hill, even in the palmy days of the Parthenon.” 


It would be strange if the author of the “ Wild Hebrides ” 
could not make a very readable volume out of scenes so pregnant 
with interesting associations. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ir is not a matter of indifference to the interests of French 
literature, that by the recent ministerial changes the portfolio of 
Public Instruction has been committed to M. Duruy. All true 
Liberals, but especially the University of France, have hailed his 
appointment with much satisfaction. Three years ago he was 
merely a professor of history at the Lycée Napoléon, though his 
reputation had already, by his historical works, extended beyond 
the circle of the schools. He afterwards became a professor at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure ; then at the Ecole Polytechnique ; and 
then a General Inspector of Public Instruction ; he is now the 
Minister of that department. The lectures of M. Duruy, his 
writings, books, and discourses, represent, indeed, very fairly the 
progress of historical studies and teaching in France. His _ prolific 
industry has been applied, not only to the Greek and Roman 
ancient history, but to modern history and to the history of France. 
The editions and translations of his various works, in France and 
abroad, have amounted to a sale of nearly 300,000 copies. What- 
ever he has written is distinguished by the careful finish of its lite- 
rary form, and it is no less pervaded by a sound philosophy, a severe 
morality, and a lively sentiment of the liberty and responsibility of 
human actions, in opposition to the dogmas of fatalism. Such is 
the new Minister, from whom much good is expected, both in the 
advancement of the higher branches of instruction and in the 
encouragement of literature. We trust that these hopes will be 
amply fulfilled. 

It may perhaps be surprising to an English reader, that religious 
literature, especially of the historical kind, is now regaining favour 
amongst the French. It is true that a sceptical and innovating 
tendency prevails in it; but some reaction was to be expected, 
since religion had been so much compromised by the excesses of 
the Ultramontane clerical party. Whether, indeed, the religion of 
the majority of the French people is about to undergo a Reforma- 
tion, or to be shaken at its foundation, we will not pretend to say ; 
but the latest publications are significant enough. At the same 
time, even those which undermine the very basis of the established 
creed are full of a certain mystical reverence, which is very different 
from anything in the French writers of the eighteenth century. 
We may pass quickly over the commentaries on the Gospels, by 
M. D’Eichthal, and a commentary, by the Pére Gratry, on the 
Gospel of Matthew ; and we come to a work just published, which 
is sure to make a great deal of noise, both on account of the 
author’s notoriety, and on account of the nature of the subject. 
This is M. Ernest Renan’s book, entitled “The Life of Jesus,” 
which has been expected for some time past, and which came out 
on the 24th of June. As might have been expected, this treatise 
is, in a great measure, a reflection of German critical speculations, 
though it displays a talent of literary expression peculiar to 
M. Renan himself. Like the most recent of the German writers 
on this subject, he abandons the theory of Strauss, which would have 
reduced the personal history of our Lord Jesus Christ to a mythical 
legend of those ages in which the New Testament was produced. 
M. Renan, on the contrary, endeavours, from the study of Christian and 
Jewish writings, to reconstruct the human history of Jesus Christ, 
the chief events of which, as recorded in the Gospels, he considers 
to be of historical reality, but he attempts to separate the human 
and natural from the miraculous parts of it, which he rejects. In 
his view, Jesus is the holiest and the most perfect of human 
creatures ; he is the Son of God, but still a human creature. This, 
indeed, is not a new conception ; but M. Renan has worked it out 
with that peculiar mixture of imaginative mysticism, and of 
erudite scepticism, which distinguishes his mind. In his scientific 
mission to Palestine two years ago, M. Renan carefully explored 
the holy places, which he describes with a lively sense of the 
beauty of the local scenery, as well as a learned study of the local 
antiquities and topography. The book, whatever may be our 
opinion of its design and tendency, has excited an immense 
amount of interest in France. On the first day of its publication, 
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it was to be found in the hands of every student in the Quartier 
Latin. It will certainly give rise to vehement discussions and 
controversies ; we intend, upon an early occasion, to refer to it 
more particularly. For the present, we need only quote the 
sentence of a Liberal writer, who is also a sincere Christian, M. de 
Sacys of the Journal des Débats. He says: “ M. Renan has com- 
posed a fifth gospel of his own, to supersede those of the four 
Evangelists. For my part, I prefer the old Gospels of the 
Apostles.” We will say no more of it just now than this. 


In connection, likewise, with religious literature, we have to 
notice a book by M. Jacquinet, on “ The Preachers of the Seven- 
teenth Century previous to Bossuet.” This remarkable essay took 
its origin from a theme discussed before the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris, according to that old tradition of the University in the 
Middle Ages, which prescribes such an exercise to all candidates 
for the doctor’s degree. This work fills a gap in French literary 
history which had long been void, showing by what degrees the style 
of Roman Catholic pulpit eloquence, which had fallen very low at the 
end of the sixteenth century, in the time of the League, rose to 
the sublimity of Bossuet, of Fénélon, and of Bourdaloue. M. 
Jacquinet, from a careful study of the sermons of that period, 
exemplifies the vast improvement in this species of composition 
during fifty years. The spirit and discipline of the Romish Church 
itself underwent a great change in that period, when it had to 
compete with the diverse sects of Protestantism, and to keep pace 
with the growing refinement of social manners and of literary taste. 
The two famous associations of the Oratoire and Port Royal con- 
tributed largely to this progress, when Scripture studies and the 
dignity and propriety of an impressive pastoral discourse were 
substituted for the sterile dialectics and the gross trivialities of the 
old way of preaching. The history of this transition is the subject 
of M. Jacquinet’s book. There is, however, anotner remarkable 
instance of the tendency of French literature in this day to occupy 
itself with religious discussions. This is to be found in a new 
novel of Madame Georges Sand’s—the story of “ Mademoiselle de 
la Quintinie,” which has just been reprinted from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. It reminds us somewhat of M. Octave Feuillet’s 
recent novel, “Sibylle.” Its subject is a love affair, crossed by 
differences of religious faith, between a young girl, who is a 
Catholic, and a young man, who is more or less of a freethinker. 
But whereas Sibylle, a charming pleader for the religion of her 
ancestors, wins back her lover to the established creed—thereby 
securing the approval of the Faubourg St. Germain, where M. 
Octave Feuillet’s most admiring readers are to be found—it seems 
as though Madame Sand were impelled by her old revolutionary 
instincts to show us the counterpart of that successful story. In 
“* Mademoiselle de la Quintinie” we find, mingled with the tale of a 
romantic passion, the discordant opinions of an old priest, a pious 
maiden, an irreligious sceptic, and an ardent young Democrat of 
Pantheistic views, all finding vent in long conversations and letters, 
which are not particularly interesting, though distinguished by the 
usual glow and brilliancy of the author's style. It is a vivid 
picture of the chaotic state of French opinion upon these subjects 
for many years past. This novel, as well as “ La Vie de Jesus,” is 
an event of much significance in that respect. 


The other publications in the month of June were not very 
important, and some of them were entire fail:r2s. We had a 
collection of articles of literary criticism left by M. Boissonade, a 
writer of some vogue under the First Empire, and who was reputed 
a first-rate Greek scholar. What is of far more interest to our own 
generation—though French journalists may not venture to speak 
freely about it—is the appearance of the “ Memoirs of Victor 
Hugo, related by a Witness of his Life,” accompanied by his 
earlier drama of “Inez de Castro,” hitherto unpublished. It may 
readily be imagined that this book is no other than the indirect 
“ Confessions,” or Autobiography, of the poet himself. We have 
reviewed the English translation of it in another page of this 
journal. Two more works remain to be noticed here, namely, the 
“ Franciade” of M. Viennet, and the “ Satires” of M. Veuillot. At 
the age of eighty-four, M. Viennet, the Nestor of the French 
Academy, has now finished, and given to the world, an epic poem 
in ten cantos, begun in his youth, upon the fable of the creation of 
the French nation by one Francus, the son of Hector! Its interest 
turns upon the pre-historic enmity between France and England, 
when the king Albion besieged the city of Lutetia, and when Francus 
arrived on the banks of the Seine to rally the Gauls to an heroic 
conflict, and to drive the British pirates across theChannel. We have 
the intervention of the Pagan gods,—we have the prophetic visions, 
in which the founder of a nation beholds the future history,— 
we have, in short, all the elements of a regular Virgilian epic, with 
the exception of that poetic genius lacking which La Franciade is 
but a cold and feeble imitation of poetry. Yet criticism may well 
spare the work of a man who has written many clever things in his 
day, and who is now between eighty and ninety years old. M. 
Veuillot has not the same excuse. Satires, to be worth reading, 
should not be inspired by mere polemical virulence, but rather by 
a lofty moral indignation, of which not every mind is capable, at 
least in this age. We fear that neither a true epic poet nor a true 
satirist can be found in the contemporary literature of France. For 
good French poetry we must still turn back to the old standard 
authors. We therefore commend Messrs. Hachette for issuing, in 
four volumes, a choice collection of specimens of French poetry, 
edited by M. Sainte Beuve, with a brief notice of each author, from 
the earliest dawn of French literature to the present day. With 
a notice of this compilation we may close our monthly review. 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Articte ITI. 


Ir has been shown, in our last article, that when the patriarch 
Jacob, urged by the pressure of famine, and the hope of again 
seeing his beloved Joseph, forsook his paternal inheritance of 
Hebron and the bright valley of Shechem to settle in Egypt, it 
was highly probable that he neither parted with, nor left behind 
him to perish, the large retinue of servants which, as prince of a 
tribe and grandson of Abraham, he must have possessed ; and 
that it may, therefore, be safely assumed that at least 1,000 
persons must have formed the nucleus round which, and from 
which, expanded that nation which God honoured with the title of 
His “own peculiar people.” This assumption, combined with a 
law of increase of population by doubling every twenty years, 
appeared to us sufficient to convince any candid inquirer that there 
is no incredibility in the statement of the Pentateuch.that at the 
Exodus the Israehites were, in number, 603,550 men capable of 
carrying arms, besides women and children. 


We must now examine another mode of disproving the Bishop’s 





We will throw out of account the servants altogether, all inter- | 


marriages of daughters of Israel with Egyptians, polygamy, and | 


concubinage, and put the question, as Dr. Colenso would have it, 
namely, whether it is impossible that seventy-five sons and grand- 
sons of Jacob and their wives, altogether making about 120 persons, 
could have expanded in 215 years into two millions of people? This 


is the real question now to be inquired into ; and let it be answered | 
on broad facts and well ascertained laws of increase of the human | 


species, and not by special pleadings as to the literal construction 
or the perfection of the Biblical text. And in this way it has been 
answered. The published replies are before us. It is the line of 
argument followed by the majority of the advocates for the veracity 





everything in ancient times must have been just as it is 
now!” And yet this is what Dr. Colenso has done applying to 
the Israelites, a people living in a country of known fecundity, 
and immediately after it had been depopulated by a famine which 
must have left ample room for their expansion ; in an age in which 
the world was sparsely peopled, marriages frequent and at an 
earlier age; when old maids and bachelors were unheard of— 
applying a law of increase less rapid than that of the United States 
of America, and far below what the human race is capable of. We 
can well agree with the author of “ Moses and the Zulu,” where he 
exclaims, “ If the Registrar-General has read Dr. Colenso’s book I 
think he must have held up his hands in blank amazement at the 
rashness of such a calculation.” 


And it is rash ; for, as Mr. Prichard says, “ It is not in your power, 
nor in that of any man, to calculate even approximately what must 
have been the numbers of the Israelites at the Exodus.” All the 
authorities on population are against the Bishop—Malthus, Mac- 
culloch, Euler, Humboldt, and others. Euler has shown that, on a 
mortality of 1 in 36, if births be to deaths in the proportion of 3 


| to 1, the period of doubling will be 12 years ; and Malthus states 


that “this proportion is not only a possible supposition, but has 
actually occurred for short periods in more countries than one.” 
There is nothing unreasonable, therefore, in assuming that the 


: a eneecety : : | Israelites doubled every fifteen years,—a rate of increase in perfect 
“‘ incredibility”"—may we not add of proving his credulity! | 


accordance with the “ swarming” described in Ex. i. 7, 12, 20. 


3ut the most extraordinary part of the whole matter is, that this 
is Dr. Colenso’s own rate of increase, if he only interpret the 
generations rightly. To make generations fifty-four years in length 
is purely ridiculous. A generation may fairly enough be defined 
as the interval between a man being in a certain position in life 
with a family about him and the time when his children will be in 
the same position. Even here, in England, where marriages are 


| late, more time than thirty years could scarcely be demanded for 


of the Pentateuch ; and we, after reading them, cannot resist being | 
convinced that, by Dr. M‘Caul, Mr. Birks, Gresswell, Pritchard, | 


Chamberlain, Judge Marshall, and others, a most satisfactory case 


has been made out—their arguments being taken either separately | 
| allow two. Now, if we follow these authorities and common sense 


or together—to prove that the Bishop’s position is utterly unten- 


able. It is impossible, in our space, to give each argument in | 


detail. We must refer the reader who desires complete information 


on the subject tc the volumes themselves. The problem is worked | 


out in different ways by the different advocates—even the result 
for each tribe given by Mr. Gresswell. All we can do is to indicate 
the general principle that runs through all. 


Suppose that, instead of a law of increase, as on the former 
occasion, of doubling every twenty years, we now assume (as we 
shall show that facts warrant) a doubling in every fifteen, then it 


this interval. Hales, in his Chronology, defines it as “the interval 
between the births of a father and his son,” and fixes it at thirty- 
three years, which he tells us has been adopted in all countries as 
the mean length of a generation. Sir Isaac Newton allows three 
generations to a century ; and this was the computation of the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks according to Herodotus, and also of 
the Hindus according to Sir William Jones. Dr. Colenso does not 


and attend also to the information given as to Bezaleel’s descent,’ 
who was seventh from Judah (1 Ch. ii. 18), and Joshua’s, who was 
tenth from Joseph (1 Ch. vii. 23—27), we shall have very strong 
reasons for believing that he has gone rather too far in allowing 
only four generations where there cannot be less than seven. 
Divide the whole period of the sojourn by Newton’s number, 
thirty-three, and we get six full generations, and sixteen years of 


| the seventh ; from which it is evident that we are safe in substi- 


| tuting seven generations for the Bishop's four. Apply now his law 


is evident that the advantage in the former calculation derived | 


from the larger amount of original stock at the commencement of 
the sojourn may be, in the present calculation, counterbalanced by 
the more rapid increase towards the Exodus, so as to give in both 
cases nearly the same final result. And this is what really happens. 
In 215 years there are fourteen doublings, and five years over. 
Let us divide the whole period into two portions,—one of 45 
years, ending with the third doubling ; and the other of 170, 
comprehending the last eleven, and extending to the Exodus. 
After the first doubling there will be 240 persons ; 480 after the 
second ; and at the end of the first period of 45 years there will be 
960 persons. With these we are to start into the second period 
of 170 years ; but during that time there will be eleven doublings. 
Therefore, the calculation will, from this forth, be the same as in 
our last article, where there were also eleven doublings. The 
number we now commence with is 960, or nearly 1,000, as in 
the former calculation. Therefore, the result is actually the same 
as before. It will be found to be 2,048,000 ; that is to say, two 
inillion of people. 


But Dr. Colenso would object to all this, and say that the rate 
of increase is too rapid, insisting, at the same time, on his four (!) 
generations. Come ; let the issue be tried on this point. Surely 
the Bishop of Natal is in error here. He cannot have studied 
Euler’s method of calculating the increase of populations. It is 
strange the subject is not alluded to in his Aleebra. If it had been 
he would scarcely have adopted such a rude method of ascertaining 
the increase of the Israelites as he has given us in page 103 of his 
first volume. As all modern statisticians prefer to discuss questions 
of the increase of population by first ascertaining the periods of 
doubling, we must, in like manner, here endeavour to discover Dr. 
Colenso’s doubling period. He allows four and a half sons to each 
father in each generation ; but, as he supposes that there are only 
four generations in tlie 215 years, and that therefore each generation 
must be 54 years in length, it is clear that this increase of four and a 
half is intended by him to take place in each 54 years, and not in 
less. Now suppose an original population of one hundred persons 
increasing at this rate, what will be the doubling period? At the 
end of 54 years there will be 450 additional males. To these add 
the parents, and we have 550 males entirely. Making an allow- 
ance of 150 of these for deaths in 54 years, which is certainly 
not too low, we shall have 400 males to begin the second 
generation with,—that is, the population will have doubled in 
twenty-seven years! “When,” says Jahn, “will men cease 
to measure the old world by the new, and to believe that 





of increase, and what will be the result? We shall have 100 
persons increased into 400 in 31 years, that is, to 200 in 154 
years, a rate very little below what we have assumed, and quite 
sufficient to account for two million of Israelites, a rate also 
deduced from the Bishop’s own principles. Well might the author 
of “A Plain Reply to Bishop Colenso” say, “Oh! Dr. Colenso ! 
Dr. Colenso ! no one blames you for not knowing Hebrew, but you 
ought to have been fairer at your averages.” 


Enough has now been said about the increase of the Israelites. 
We leave the answers we have so far been considering to the 
candid inquirer to judge himself of their validity ; but, lest they 
should appear to him not convincing, we shall add a word more. 
Possibilities are multitudinous, especially in matters which time 
has shifted into the background of a remote age, far from the eye 
of modern criticism ; but hard is the task he undertakes who 
would in such case prove a negative, and that negative an im- 
possibility. However confident Dr. Colenso may be, he is, in the 
presence of the Bible, but a child playing with the pebbles which 
time has cast up from an unfathomed ocean ; and there is a doubt 
at the root of all his speculations which will assert its claims, and 
must have its weight. Can any one be sure that 215 years was the 
period of the sojourn? Is it so clear that it was not 400 or 430 
years that we may be justified, from the number 603,550, in pro- 
nouncing the Pentateuch false? Dr. Colenso’s objection to this 
number is built on a sojourn of 215 years. Let any one compare 
Gen. xv. 16, Ex. xii. 40, Acts vii. 6, with any chronological estimate 
which has been made of the years which elapsed between Abraham’s 
arrival in Canaan and the Exodus; and if he finds that there is a 
doubt as to the length of this interval, then Dr. Colenso’s whole 
scheme is built on that doubt, and he may be wrong ; for in 400 
years 120 persons could certainly have multiplied into two millions 
of people, increasing at a no more rapid rate than that of doubling 


every 28} years—a rate less rapid than that of the American 
colonies. 


But we must now proceed to the remaining mode of answering 
Dr. Colenso’s objection—namely, that in which it is assumed that 
the present numbers may not be those originally penned by the 
inspired writer. But why make such a supposition at all? Is 
it required after the satisfactory answers already given? We 
reply that it is necessary for a complete discussion of the subject 
that the reviewer should give all the arguments. Moreover, there 
may be persons still unconvinced by the former answers to whom 
it may be useful to show that there is one other alternative 
beside that of believing the whole history false. The principle 
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on which this answer depends is, that where the difficulties in an 
ancient book arise solely from numbers, it would be more reason- 
able, more philosophical also, and even more in accordance with 
sound criticism, to suppose that the numbers are wrong, owing to 
the imperfections of the ancient methods of numeration, than that 
the history is false. ‘“ This rule,” as Mr. Drew says, in his 
‘‘ Examination of the Pentateuch Examined,” “is habitually 
adopted in the interpretation of all other ancient writings ; nor— 
unless we insist, as Dr. Colense appears to do, on the miraculous 
transmission, as well as authorship, of the inspired volume—can 
any reason be given why the Scriptures should be exempted from 
the application of it.” Isaac Taylor, in his “ Transmission of 
Ancient Books,” after pointing out the uncertainty which attaches 
in ancient authors to all questions of numbers, measures, and dates, 
and the doubt naturally felt as to their accuracy, contends that 
“this doubt may be entertained without in the least derogating 
from the credit of the work in which they occur.” And the proper 
occasions on which this doubt may with advantage be used are 
correctly stated by Frederick Briggs in his “ Last Objections of 
Rationalism,” where he quotes the above passage from Isaac Taylor, 
to be—“ whenever the alternatiwwe is a denial of their historical 
truth.” Bishop Horsley and Dr. Kennicott had recourse to it 
when required ; and Dr. Adam Clarke adopted this method of 
reconciling the two discordant passages—2 Sam. x. 18, 1 Chron. 
xix. 18—relative to the number of Syrian charioteers slain by 
David, by showing how the Hebrew numeral “f with a dot over it, 


representing 7,000, might have been substituted for 7, which 
stands for 700. In like manner did Bishop Watson, in his | 
“‘ Apology,” argue against Tom Paine in the passage quoted by 


Mr. Drew :— 





* You know undoubtedly that the Hebrew letters denoted also 
numbers, and that there was such a great similarity between some of 
these letters that it was extremely easy for the transcriber of a manu- 
script to mistake a 3 for a 2 (2 for 20), ora J for a 4 (or 3 for 50), 
or a 7 for a“ (or 4 for400). Now, what have we to do with numerical 
contradictions in the Bible but to attribute them whenever they occur 
to this obvious source of error—the inattention of the transcriber in 
writing one letter for another that was like it ?” 


Such are some of the authorities in favour of this practice. But 
we must take care that we do not misunderstand them, much less 
misrepresent them. Their meaning appears to be that an allegation 
of incredibility in any Biblical event cannot be sustained if there 
be.any possibility that the numbers are incorrect ; and they show that 
this is possible by adducing instances where the numbers seem too 
great, and others in which they have actually fallen into confusion. 
There is the slaughter of 50,070 persons, smitten of God at Beth- 
shemesh for looking into the Ark (1 Sam. vi. 19), though the place 
was no more than a country village, the inhabitants of which a 
short time before were reaping their harvest in the fields. There 
is the case of the Gileadites (Judges xii. 6), who slew of their 
brethren the Ephraimites 42,000 men. Also, in 1 Sam. xiii. 5, the 
Philistines are said to have had 30,000 war chariots—a number 
which the Syriac and Arabic versions reduce to 3,000, and which 
may, by a simple change of the numeral letters, be further reduced 
to 31. (Drew.) Again, Pekah, king of Israel, is said (2 Chron. 
XXvVill. 6—8) to have slain in one day of Judah 120,000 “sons of 
valour,” and carried away 200,000 captives. And in 2 Chron. xiii. 3, 
Abijah’s force consists of 400,000, and Jeroboam’s of 800,000 ; and 
Judah slays of Israel 500,000 chosen men! Many other instances 
might be adduced, of which Dr. Colenso has given a list (Vol. i, 
p. 142). These, they contend, are sufficient to show that errors 
in number have crept into the Bible in certain places, and that they 
are, therefore, supposable, in others. The Syrian charioteers slain 
by David, already alluded to, afford an instance of an alteration 
having been actually made in either the Book of Samuel, or that 
of Chronicles ; and Dr. Kennicott has shown that there were only 
seventy persons slain at Bethshemesh for looking into the Ark, 
and that these were all Levites, that being one of the forty-eight 
Levite cities. 

But they go further, and endeavour to show how it was possible 
for numerical errors to arise. Bishop Watson and Dr. Adam 
Clarke accounted for difficulties arising from numbers by errors of 
transcribers, and the similarity of certain Hebrew numeral letters. 
If a system of numerals of this kind was in use at the time 
the Books of the Old Testament were written, and for any 
time afterwards, nothing could be easier than to account for con- 
tradictions og exaggerations of numbers. The Hebrew numerals 
may give a very good idea of how errors could creep in, as we have 
seen in the instances given by Bishop Watson ; but the Syriac is 
perhaps, from the peculiarity of its details, calculated to do it 
better. The languages, moreover, belong to a common stock, 
and the principle of numeration is the same in both, We 
cannot enter into a full account of it here ; but the following will 
suffice to give an idea of its main features, and to show how easily 
numerical mistakes might have been made. The twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet represent units, tens, and hundreds up to 400. 
The remaining hundreds are represented by the letters which stand 
for the corresponding tens with the addition of a single dot over 
each. The first letter of the alphabet with a stroke below it 
inclining downwards from left to right was 1,000; if the stroke 
was horizontal it was 10,000; if there were two strokes, inclining 
right and left, it was 10,000,000 ; the intermediate numbers between 
these were by putting the horizontal stroke under the letters which | 
represented the numbers up to 900. In Fig. 1 is given the several | 


numerical values of the second letter of the alphabet, corresponding 
to the different positions of these strokes :— 


Fig. 1. Fre. 3. 
yea J = 200 2 = 2,000 
a = 2,000 
a) = 20,000 Pe = ye) = 3,000 
a = 20,000,000 bir = 400 +) = 4,000 
Fie. 2. 


ye) 

prs 
~) 
y> 


8k sae pn ©00a0 = 99 


This very brief sketch of the Syriac numerals will be sufficient 
to give any one an idea of the amount of confusion that could be 
introduced into the most truthful narrative by mistakes of tran- 
scribers misplacing strokes, by blottings of the manuscripts, and by 
the wear of the parchment itself. For instance, in 20,000 above 
given, the accidental change of the stroke from an inclined to an 
horizontal position would ten times increase the value of the 
number. 

But, as it may be questioned whether these literal numerals 
were in use in the Old Testament times, we must go back and 
inquire whether there are any traces of the Israelites having 
expressed numbers otherwise than by words. In the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Samaritan manuscripts, numbers are invariably thus 
expressed ; and the practice is certainly very old, as the Samaritan 
Pentateuch proves. But the most ancient manuscripts do not date 
further back than about the eighth century. The question, there- 


| fore, still remains—may not numbers, before the time of Ezra, 
|- have been represented by numeral characters ? There is no positive 
| evidence to prove that they were; but there are traces of a system 
_ of the kind having been in use among the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
| tians, from whence it may reasonably be inferred that they were 


known to the Israelites. There is, in the first place, a numeral 
character found on the sheets of some Syriac manuscripts, where 
they are placed side by side with the literal numerals to denote the 
numbers of the sheets. They are purely arithmetical symbols, and 
of a very ancient kind, as is evidenced by the fact that in the 
manuscripts they have been gradually displaced by the literal 
numerals, The instance given above (fig. 2) will be sufficient to 
convey an idea both of them and the confusion that might result from 
their transcription. Each of the circles represents 20 ; the next 
character 10; the next 5; and then comes 2, twice ; the whole 
representing 99. 

But there are much older numeral characters, which bring us 
nearer to the times in which the books of the Old Testament were 


| written. They have been discovered on the Phcenician monuments 


and tablets found at Marseilles and Sidon, and in Crete. In the 
inscription on the sarcophagus of Eschmunazar the death of that 
sovereign is given in characters of this kind ; and also numbers are 
so expressed on the Phcenician tariff discovered on the walls of the 
temple of Baal at Marseilles. On the remarkable tablet found at 
Dali, in Crete—the ancient Idalia—and deciphered by the Duc de 
Luynes, there are the following symbols |1s{1S, which he has shown 
must represent some number. f : 

The Egyptian numerals, however, are perhaps more interesting 
still. They are found on the Turin papyrus deciphered by 
Champollion ; and it has been shown by him that in the Egyptian 
systems of numeration there are not only characters closely re- 
sembling our Arabic numerals (see lower part of Fig. 3), but also a 
method of representing hundreds and thousands by appended 
strokes and dots (Fig. 3). 

From this evidence, slight though it be, it may not unnaturally 
be surmised that a people so intimately connected with each of 
these ancient nations would at an early period have used numerals 
instead of words ; and the slightest probability of such having been 
the case considerably weakens any objection to the veracity of the 
history, which is founded merely on numbers. 

But the Bishop will contend that, in the first place, this argu- 
ment concedes his point, namely, that the narrative cannot be 
depended on ; secondly, he maintains that recourse cannot be had 
to the supposition here, because— 


“Not only is the ~amber 600,000 on foot, besides women and 
children, given distincily in Ex. xii. 37, at the time of their leaving 
Egypt, but we have it recorded again thrice over in different forms in 
Ex. xxxviii. 25—28, at the beginning of the forty yeavs’ wanderings, 
when the number of all that went to be numbered, from twenty years 
old and upward, is reckoned at 603,550; and this is repeated again in 
N. i. 46; and it is modified once more, at the end of the wanderings, 
to 601,730 (N. xxvi. 51). Besides which, on each occasion of num- 
bering, each separate tribe is numbered, and the sum of the separate 
results makes up the whole. 

“Thus this number is woven as a kind of thread into the whole 
story of the Exodus, and cannot be taken out without tearing the 
whole fabric to pieces. It affects directly the account of the con- 
struction of the tabernacle (E. xxxviii. 25—28), and, therefore, also the 
reality of the institutions, whether of the priesthood or of sacrifice 
connected with it.” 


And, lastly, he will say that 


“Tt is an idle, or, rather, a sinful, paltering with the truth, to 
attempt to explain away so many cases of this kind by supposing, on 
every such occasion, an error of the scribe.” 
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But does the argument concede that the narrative cannot be de- 
pended on? May nota book in which an account is given of certain 
doings in which many people took part, give a true account of each 
event, and yet have errors in it as to the number of persons engaged 
—errors arising either from exaggeration, or from a defective method 
of numeration, or from transcription. Does anyone doubt the reality 
of the Expedition of Xerxes into Greece because he cannot believe 
that 5,000,000 people accompanied him, as Herodotus relates ? 
Might not a book very like “The Pentateuch Critically Examined,” 
vol. I., be very easily written to prove that there never was such a 
person as Xerxes, and that the battles of Thermopylae, Salamis, 
and Platea were pure myths, the arguments in which were all 
based on this number? ‘The Bishop himself says that, “a system- 
atic habit of exaggeration in respect to numbers prevailed among 
Hebrew writers of history, probably from not realizing to their 
own minds the actual meaning and magnitude of the numbers 
employed.” If so, what is the conclusion he should have drawn? 
Surely, only that the numbers are too large, and not that the story 
is false. His knowledge of the possibility of such wnintentional 
exaggeration should have made him separate the numbers from the 
story as less reliable, instead of destroying the story through the 
numbers. But here we suspect that we see cropping up the 
argumentum ad hominem fallacy, of which we have already accused 
him. We say “cropping up ;” for, like a mineral vein, it under- 
lies and winds through all his criticisms, coming up occasionally as 
here to the surface. The action of this fallacy on his mind is to 
warp it in a particular direction. How else here account for his 
insisting on the numbers as essential to the story, after he concedes 
that they might have proceeded from unintentional exaggeration ? 
He gives an instance from Josephus of the exaggeration of thou- 
sands into ten thousands ; but, because it would go against him, 
he passes it by. He allows the supposition of numerical error as a 
principle of criticism, but says it should only be used in two or 
three instances, while at the same moment he is giving a long list 
of cases, not in the Pentateuch, where he thinks it may be used. In 
a word, we cannot account for his insisting on these numbers as 
essential, unless on the supposition that he is anxious to tie up 
Drs. Burgon and Baylee to the consequences of. their views of 
inspiration. 

As to his allegation that the number is woven so into the 
narrative that it cannot be taken out without tearing its fabric to 
pieces, the very contrary is the fact. It cannot be shown more 
clearly than in Mr. Drew’s words, who has certainly pointed out a 
very remarkable feature in the construction of the narrative. He 
says, alluding to this “tearing of the fabric,”— 

“This is simply not the case, as you will see if you will turn now to 
these passages, and observe the connection in which they stand. If, 
on reading them, you will omit the second clause of Ex. xii. 37, and 
the last clause of Ex. xxxviii. 26; and if you will connect Num. i. 16 
with the Ist verse of Num. iii., and omit Num. xxvi. 5—51, you will 
find that not only does the story run continuously, but that not one 
historical detail in it is there omitted. So far from being woven as a 
kind of thread into the Mosaic history, these sheets of the roll, in 
which it was originally read in the great legislator’s autograph, may 
be detached from the remainder without one fact being omitted from 
his narrative.” 

Mr. Drew has a theory of his own to account for “ these sheets 
of the roll.” But with that we are not here concerned, nor is it 
necessary that we should adopt it ; but the fact which he has pointed 
out is of great importance, as it shows that, notwithstanding the 
Bishop’s “ woven thread,” the numbers may be withdrawn without 
affecting the story. : 

But little more need be said. There are many whose notions 
on religious subjects, either through the neglect of early educa- 
tion, or from lack of time or of inclination, are carelessly formed, 
and who may have been captivated by the apparent novelty of the 
bishop’s reasonings. It may be useful to direct the attention of 
such persons to the several answers to the objections we have 
been considering, the adoption of either of which would appear to 
be much more reasonable than the rejection of the Pentateuch as 
an aggregate of fables. There are many persons who will find 
no difficulty in believing that 120 Israelites increased to two mil- 
lions in 215 years. There are others again who will think that the 
servants may have been included in the nuclus of the nation. 
Others will prefer to remove the difficulty by making the sojourn 

in Egypt extend over 400 years; but let any one who cannot 
adopt either of these solutions, before he leaps into the abyss of 
unbelief, consider whether it may not be more reasonable to 
suppose some error to have crept into the present numbers than to 
declare the history itself to be false. 


_A Biocrarny of celebrated Italians has appeared in Milan, with the 
title of “ Il libro dell’emulazione o i fanciulli celebri d@’ Italia e gl illustri 
Italiani nella loro infanzia e vita.” 


_ “ Mémorres d’un Chasseur de Renard” (Memoirs of a Foxhunter) 
is the title of a work by M. A. de Vaubicourt, purporting to give scenes 
of English Life. 

THe German papers announce that the Great International Exhibi- 
tion of Vienna will be opened in 1866. 


Tur following interesting new French works are worthy of notice :— 
“Dictionnaire des Armées de Terre et de Mer; ou, Encyclopédie 
Militaire et Maritime ;” ‘Nouveau Guide général de France ;” “Le 
Jury et les Exposans;” ‘Le Mari de la Danseuse;” “ Philosophie 
du Bonheur;” “Les Grandes Usines;” “ Etudes Industrielles en 
France et en Angleterre.” 
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Tue French translation of “Aurora Floyd” (le Secret de Miss 
Aurore) is attracting great crowds at the theatre du Chitelet. 

Tue Allgemeine Zeitung states that Prince Alexander Torlonia has 
had brought from Valci to Rome a number of Etruscan paintings 
which, in the opinion of the celebrated P. Garucci, are the most 
important yet discovered. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have published a new map of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, extending much further north and west than 
their former map, for the purpose of showing the strategical points 
in connection with the invading armies of the Confederates in Penn- 
sylvania. They have in preparation a map of that entire State. 


Mr. Sipney Greson has presented his recent work, “ Miscellanies, 
Historical and Biographical,” to the Prince of Wales. 

A concise description, called the “History of the Swiss Con- 
federation,” has just been given to the avorld by Dr. Escher, who 
continues Dr. Végelin’s celebrated work on this matter. 

Mr. E. Arnotp has a work in the press, “ Ralph; or, St. Sepulchre’s 
and St. Stephen’s.” 

Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” which hada sale of 11,000 copies on the 
day of its appearance, is now forming the subject of a conference 
between Mr. Baroche and the Procureur-Général. 

“Vig de Jésus” is the title of M. Martin Beaupré’s answer to M. 
venan. 

Rupotpn GorrscuaLt, a German poet, will shortly publish a new 
epic, called “‘ Maja.” The scene is India, and the subject similar to 
** Lalla Rookh.” 

THE well-known Labedoyére collection has been bought by the 
Imperial Library in Paris for the sum of 80,000 francs. It is the most 
thoroughly complete collection of all the newspapers, affiches, bills, 
caricatures, &c., issued during the entire period of the first great 
Revolution of 1789. 

M. Anexanpre Dumas’s novels, one and all, are in the Roman 
“ Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” on account of bis political opinions ; 
and a large number of Spanish bishops at Madrid have called upon 
the Government to stop the publication of Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables” 
in Spanish. 

Tue ‘* Revue des Deux-Mondes ” has just been prohibited at Rome, 
in consequence of the novel of George Sand, “ Mademoiselle de la 
Quintinie.”’ 

Or German novels by lady-writers, now in the course of preparation, 
may be mentioned “Duchess Amelia,” by Amely Bdélte, and a 
“Romance,” by Agnese Grans. 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC, 


“ Ospreron” was performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday 
in the same shape in which it was revived at that house in 1860, 
The substitution of recitative for the original dialogue and the 
eking out the work into four long acts by the interpolation of 
pieces from the composer’s ‘ Euryanthe,” ably as the task has 
been performed by Mr. Benedict, are productive of a disjointed and 
hybrid effect, which leaves the opera as unsatisfactory in its altered, 
as it was in its original shape. Such tamperings with the works 
of a great genius are seldom, if ever, successful. Whatever imperfec- 
tions may exist, they are scarcely ever to be remedied by other hands ; 
and in the case of Weber especially—among whose greatest powers 
were those of dramatic characterization and local coluur—the mix- 
ing up of music conceived in a totally different spirit, and never 
intended to illustrate the same subject, is a mistake in art which 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. eber’s three principal works, 
“Der Freyschiitz,” “ Euryanthe,” and “ Oberon,” are distinct and 
individual in style and treatment’; the wild forest legend, the 
tale of courtly chivalry, and the oriental fairy romance are treated 
ina tone of musical thought possessing as little analogy as the 
very different subjects illustrated. To import, therefore, the music 
of one work into a performance of another, although the compo- 
sition of the same hand, is to destroy that fusion and unity of 
purpose by which Weber's drematic music is peculiarly charac- 
terized. The fact is, that “ Oberon” never was, and never will be, 
permanently successful in stage representation. There is a want 
of human interest in the story, a crude incoherence in the succes- 
sion of incidents, and an absence of all stage excitement, 
which act as dead-weights on the exquisite music of “Oberon.” 
If the opera was found tiresome in its original theatrical 
shape, how much more so must it be in its altered version, 
prolonged as it is to nearly twice the length in performance. 
Sir Huon is not one of Mr. Sims Reeves’s best impersona- 
tions ; the part affords little scope for any action, nor is 
the music particularly well suited to the English tenor. The 
descriptive scena, “O, ’tis a glorious sight to see” (written 
originally with a view to Braham’s vehement declamation), pro- 
duced but little effect, although delivered with all Mr. Reeves’s 
emphatic energy. The chief feature of the entire performance Was 
the Reiza of Mdlle. Titiens, which was throughout a magni- 
ficent display of vocal and dramatic excellence. Although 
evidently suffering from cold, Mdlle. Titiens gave the scena, 
‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,” with a power of vocalization 
and a truthfulness of declamation which fully developed the 
dramatic conception of this splendid (but unvocal) piece of stage 
music. Throughout the entire opera, indeed, the energy and 
earnestness of Mdlle. Titiens gave a semblance of life and interest, 
whenever she appezred, to the weak and vapid stage action. The 
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charming plaintive song, “O, Araby!” was of course most expres- 
sively sung by Madame Alboni, who, as Fatima, has little beyond 


this and the duet, “On the banks of sweet Garonne,” worthy of | 


her. Malle. Trebelli was a graceful Puck, and Miss Rose Hersee 
sang the Mermaid’s song with quiet propriety. Signor Bettini, as 
Oberon, sang carefully. This gentleman has a good method, but 
scarcely sufficient power for the scena (originally belonging to Sir 
Huon in the German version of .the opera), now transferred to 
Oberon, in order to give more musical importance to the part. 
Mr. Santley, who, as Sherasmin, has a part scarcely worthy of so 
excellent an artist, does what little he has to do in his usual 
finished style, With the general performance of the opera it is 
impossible to express perfect satisfaction. 
especially in the brass instruments, and is wanting in delicacy of 
accompaniment, 
tune ; in the charming concerted piece, 
coral cave,” the lady choristers were uncertain both in time and 
intonation ; and some of the most graceful and fanciful music in 
the opera was completely marred. 
presented a marked contrast to the excellent first performance of 
‘“* Faust” at the same house. There is so much charming and 


The chorus was frequently unsteady and out of | 
Who would stay in her | 


| 


The orchestra is noisy, | 


In short, the general effect | 


imaginative music in “ Oberon,” that it is to be hoped repetition | 
may lead to a little more refinement in its performance, and some | 
reduction of the interpolations by which it is prolonged to so | 


wearisome a length. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Donizetti’s “ L’Elisir d’Amore” is 
promised next week, with Mdlle. Adelina Patti as Adina, in which 
she will doubtless be as successful as she was last week as Norina 
in “ Don Pasquale.” These two most genial of Donizetti’s comic 
operas deserve more frequent hearing than they have received of 


late. The successful production of “ Faust,’ and the announced | 


close of the season on the lst of August, forbid all hope of Meyer- 
beer's “L’Etoile du Nord” or Verdi’s “ La Forza del Destino” 
until next year. 

The Gresham Professorship of Music (rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Edward Taylor in March last) has just been conferred 
on Dr. Henry Wylde, the conductor of the New Philharmonic 
Concerts. 








MADAME MARCHEsI, celebrated at Vienna for her system of teach- 
ing Italian vocalization, has just been engaged at the Conservatoire 
Musical at Cologne. 

GOETHE'S tragedy, ‘‘ Faust,” in Gualtieri’s translation, is about to 
be brought out in Italian theatres by Ernesto Rossi, the celebrated 
tragedian. He intends to take the part of Faust himself. 


Cavos, the Russian architect, whose theatrical edifices at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are much admired, has died at Moscow. 


OcTAVE FEUILLET is concluding a new piece, which will be brought 
out at the Gymnase after the “ Démon du Jeu.” 


THE committee of the Thédtre Francais have accepted a new 
comedy, in four acts, by Jules Sandeau. 


MADAME LIND GoLpscHMtpT is announced to sing at the benefit 
concert of Madame Michal, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednes- 
day morning, July 22. Mdlle. Artét, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Volpini, 
Signor Bettini, Signor Gassier, Mr. Santley, M. Auer, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and Signor Arditti, will also give their 
valuable assistance to the fair bénéficiare. 


’ 


THE “ Association of Dramatic Poets” in Paris is about to found an 
* Honorary Establishment” for young authors, who are to be aided 
pecuniarily until they are able to earn their livelihood for themselves. 
Légouvé, the Academician, a man of business, has taken the matter in 
hand. Ail he wants is the sum of 100,000 fr., of which he has promised 
to furnish the tenth part out of his own pocket. 


MapAMeE Ristori intends, it is said, to visit Hungary after London, 
thence to go to Germany, later to Spain, and to finish her artistic 
career at Rome, where she will henceforth reside with her husband, 
Marchese Capranico di Grillo. 


M. Rryer’s “ Erostrate” is shortly to be produced at the Court 
Opera House of Vienna. It first saw the light last year at Baden- 
Baden, where the new opera by M. Litolff is now in rehearsal. 


THE distinguished bass vocalist, H. Bremond, has returned to 
Marseilles, where he will remain until the end of September, after 
which he will go to Barcelona. 


M. Benepetro Prapo, the dramatic author, has just completed his 
new work, “ Edwige Shelinski, or the Poles in 1794,” which will be 
produced at Leghorn, and the leading character will be played by 
Madame Giacinta Pezzana. 


THe sisters Marchisio are now at Leghorn, where they have been 
singing * I] Trovatore.” 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, junior, is writing quite a new style of piece, 
taken from the mystical career of Count Cagliostro, the mainspring of 
which is said to be the representation of the prodigies attributed to 
that arch sorcerer. This singular production is intended to be enacted 
in some aristocratic mansion, the part of Cagliostro being represented 
by Mr. Hume the famous spiritualist, who will revive on this occasion 
all those supernatural feats which, in the last century, acquired a 
European celebrity for that prince of conjurers. 


A POPULAR parody on Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney,’ performed in 
Germany as “The Rose of Erin,” is being played at Schwerin under 
the title “‘ The Rose of Schwerin.” Another rather personal travesty 
on Adelina Patti, her sister, and the latter’s husband, under the title 
“‘ Abellina ; or, a Brother-in-Law for Everything,” is creating an 
immense furore at the Vienna suburban theatres. 
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SCIENCE. 
LABOUR AND HEALTH. 


THERE are two principal dangers in taking steps to remove a 
social evil whenever public attention is too strongly directed to it 
by any painful accident or calamity. The clamour which such 
accidents give rise to may be only effervescent and temporary, 
soon subsiding without any beneficial or indeed any effect at all ; 
or the clamour may be of a violent kind, and in a paroxysm of 
misdirected energy as much or more harm may be done than good. 
The efforts may increase the evil or substitute other evils for that 
which it was desired to remedy. A deeper knowledge than is 
current amongst us of the daily results of the breakings of the laws 
of nature, in respect to the circumstances under which work is 
often done, and the correlations of life, health, and labour, would 
cause undoubtedly a silent and beneficial change that would 
gradually heal many of those horrible ulcers which some startling 
catastrophe every now and then reveals as existing beneath the 
smooth-looking surface of the human world. 

Explosive remedies to tear an evil out, root and branch, are 
rarely required, while the danger of employing them is very 
great. Although the trunk and body of the evil may be thus 
seemingly destroyed, roots may remain in the soil to grow again into 
fresh vigour ; and permanent results are little likely to accrue from 
sudden efforts. In attempting to remove a social evil, or to improve 
the social condition of a class, we should rather consider the pon- 
derous inertia of the mass to be moved, and exert a moral hydraulic 
influence, an intellectual pressure, a quiet, ever-gathering, ever- 
increasing power to start the evil gently and keep it moving. 

The question of more air, of late so prominent a topic, has 
another subject intimately connected with it—the relationship of 
labour and health. Whatever the work may be, there is a limit to 
that which the body can do, and that it will not exceed without 
injury ; there is no doubt so close a connection between food, 
health, and labour, that the amount of work and the duration of 
life could be calculated from the amount of food and the circum- 
stances under which the work was performed. Actuaries, indeed, 
unconsciously make this sort of estimate in a rough way ; but while 
the questions of ventilation and the requirements for fresh air have 
been tolerably minutely investigated, those of labour and health have 
still to be studied before our knowledge can be considered approach- 
ing to accuracy and perfection. Much, however, that is valuable for 
our guidance and conduct’ is known, and quite sufficient to stay 
many a social evil if the knowledge were attended to. The death 
of an unfortunate individual fills us with horror, while we put 
aside from our minds the miseries that are daily occurring around 
us. Death has released one from suffering, but the misery is con- 
tinued hourly in the living. The mind will not dwell morbidly on 
the sufferings of our kind, and soon the painful impression of a 
prominent calamity passes away, and fades in the general sunshine 
of life—a glorious sunshine that even the sufferersenjoy. That the 
case of the poor milliners has not yet faded from the minds of 
English ladies, is evident by the meeting of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association in Cavendish-square on Monday last, where the idea 
of ladies’ visitations and recommendations was again brought 
forward. We have already objected to such a plan, and still 
strongly deprecate it. As a class milliners are not so badly off as 
the members of some other trades. They are comparatively cared 
for, and many of the evils they are subjected to are as much the 
effects—most likely more so—of ignorance and necessity on the 
part of their employers, than of absolute disregard or wicked 
avarice. One hint, if taken by ladies, would do much to ameliorate 
the milliners—pay cash for your dresses. A milliner’s stock in 
trade costs but a few shillings; needle, thimble, and thread, a 
room to live in and receive her customers, is all she requires, and 
if she were paid for her work when she finished it, she would gain 
an honest livelihood, and be above, as we believe every English- 
woman naturally is, the temptations of the streets. 

But the long credits taken by those who can well afford to pay 
necessitates capital, and the result is that in all London there are 
not more than some five-and-twenty milliners who can main- 
tain these fashionable businesses. A monopoly amongst these 
richer milliners is the inevitable result. If of these twenty-six 
any are pinched for money by the long credits their customers 
take—and who in the end pay handsomely forsit—smaller houses 
than should be for their businesses are necessarily retained, and 
the accommodation of their inmates restricted. The old eyil 
springs up—-more air is wanted. The work may not be excessive, 
the food good and sufficient, but the vitiated air impairs the power 
of digestion, and, while one milliner dies a victim to over-work or 
apoplexy, thousands die of consumption—thé milliner’s disease. 
“It is not,” said Dr. Richardson, in his excellent address on over- 
work, at the ladies’ meeting to which we have referred, “in dress- 
makers’ rooms alone that working to death is the order of the day, 
but in a thousand other places—in every place, we might almost 
say, where thriving businesses are done, and where the profits of 
the transactions are based exclusively on the physical capacity of 
the man or woman, on flesh, blood, and brain, or life itself.” And 
this is true alike amongst the highest and the lowest. In the 
higher grades we have overwork of intellect ; in the lower, of 
endurance and bodily exertion. How many of the authors of the 
many articles on Mary Anne Walkley ae care to calculate the 
waste of their own lives by over-anxious literary wear? How 
many of the medical profession—knowing the fatal influenge of 
over-labour—die under the age of forty summers in their efforts to 
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attain early knowledge or eminence? The merry blacksmith by 
the village roadway side is an enviable man. With plenty of air, 
sufficient means for wholesome food, enough exercise for health, 
and healthy exercise in itself, he can strike so many blows, walk so 
many steps, breathe so many breaths, produce so much work, con- 
sume so much food, and live to an average of more than fifty years. 
“Working in moderation he is, in fact,” as Dr. Richardson added, 
“in one of the best positions ; but follow him into the city, and 
see what the stress of work does on that strong man, and what is 
his position in the death-rate of his country? In Marylebone 
blacksmiths die at the rate of 31 per 1,000, or 11 above the mean 
of male adults in their entirety.” 

Such circumstances bring us at once to the sanitary and com- 
mercial root of the evil, and both fortunately point to the remedy, 
if the silent pointing finger of science be regarded. When the black- 
smith used, but did not abuse, his strength,—when he thoroughly 
digested his food in the pure country air,—he lived an active, 
healthy life, doing the maximum amount of work a man is fitted 
for, and living a man’s average life. In the city the work 
increases ; the purity of the air diminishes. Two sources of evil 
consequently arise. He uses extra efforts and produces extra 
work—does a fourth more in his usual day. The vitiated air in 
which he works will not oxygenate his blood efficiently, the secre- 
tions of his stomach are less active, his food is only partially 
digested, the amount of sustenance derived from it is consequently 
less, the waste of the body exceeds the supply, and the blacksmith 
dies at thirty-seven instead of fifty years. 

So with every other trade ; plenty of air and well-ventilated 
rooms are required as a fundamental condition of health, and 
perfect health is indispensable to a maximum quantity of labour. 
For every pound of coal consumed the engine does so much 
mechanical work. We know exactly how much, and can calculate 
the work that a thousand or a million pounds would do. For 
every pound of food properly digested, the body is rendered capable 
of doing so much work, and very probably so much work of a par- 
ticular kind according to a particular diet. But our knowledge on 
this point is as yet indefinite, although the truth of the principle is 
not the less certain. 

If such be the rule, it follows as a necessary corollary that if the 
pound of food be only partially digested, we shall only realize part 
of the power to be derived from its full consumption. The air is 
free to everybody ; it enters of its own accord unless ‘we stop it out, 
and if we want more air for the proper digestion of our work- 
people’s food, we have only to let it in. And commercially it 
would be profitable to do so ; it would pay for many windows to 
let it into many a place where it is now shut out. The Court 
milliner and the printer, and in every in-door trade, the work- 
people, alike with owners, would benefit by a proper limitation of 
the periods of labour and a due regard to the ventilation of the 
workshops. It is to their reason and love of gain we would, in the 
first place, appeal for remedies, rather than attempt only to coerce 
them by Acts of Parliament. The better the food is digested the 
more work is done, and the food is the better digested the better 
the atmosphere the workman or workwoman lives in. The better 
the ventilation, therefore, the greater the profits of labour, and the 
less the waste of the labourer. Such a principle is commercially as 
well as scientifically intelligible, and when properly understood will 
no doubt be voluntarily acted upon. 

We have already said in a former article that a slight extension 
of the powers of visitation of the District Medical Officers of Health 
would soon inaugurate a remedy for more than milliners; we do 
not advocate their claims alone, but urge the value of the inquiry 
as beneficial to all society. If, however, more stringent measures 
were required, the Factory Act seemingly offers a ready means. 

There would, no doubt, be a great outcry against its extension to 
all trades when more than a certain number of hands were 


employed. But so there was by the factory men when the law 
was introduced. Millowners were to be ruined and their trade 
destroyed. Millowners and trade flourish still. A single added 


clause, making five hours the extreme limit of uninterrupted 
labour, as it is in the factories, imperative in all trades, would do 
more to diminish the social evils of over-labour and injured health 
than all the ladies’ visitations or dozens of ill-considered Acts of 
Parliament. The adoption, voluntary or compulsory, of the prin- 
ciple that no labour should be longer continued than for five 


hours without an “interval of rest, would strike at the root of | 


the greatest mass of the evils of over-work and injurious depre- 
ciation of health. Some trades there are that in themselves are 
destructive of life. Such are those branches of the india-rubber 
manufacture in which the bisulphide of carbon is used for ron- 
dering that substance pliable. Four hours a day at this steeping 
surely kills, as Delpech has shown by his experiments on animals. 
Nor would any amount of dilution by air render harmless the 
noxious vapours which arise during its use; for men working 
of Yn sheds and at the lowest temperatures do not escape 
attack. 





Sterility is the first symptom, great pains and a sense of | 


heaviness in the head, then insane melancholy, a constant taste of 
sulphur, incessant nausea, accompanied, singularly enough, by 
intense gluttony, death ultimately taking place by a kind of general 
paralysis. 

_ Sand-paper makers are also liable to severe attacks of consump- 
tion by the impregnation of the lungs with the powder of glass 
mixed with the sand. 

Perhaps it would be difficulé to devise means to secure workmen 
from the bad effects of specially dangerous occupations; and 
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while the competition of trade lasts as high as it is‘at present, it 
would be difficult to get a manufacturer to resign the use of an 
article which gave a superior finish or superior quality to his goods, 
even though that little “better” than his neighbour's was got at 
the slow cost of human life. It may be doubted if dangerous 
trades are really necessary, except in war ; but while the world 
is as it is, we can scarcely hope to see all dangerous trades 
abandoned. 

These, however, as well as most others, would be rendered more 
healthful by due attention to restricted periods of labour and to 
the proper digestion of food. After five hours’ labour the activity 
of the body becomes impeded by its products, and its healthy 
action over-taxed. Rest and food afford the requisite time for 
getting rid of the effete products, and restoring the healthy condi- 
tion ; while the food taken, like fresh firing to the engine, gives 
the additional power to continue labour. The experiments 


| of Dr. Robinson, of Newcastle, on unborn puppies, shows the 


intimate and immediate relation between the action of the 
lungs and the seeretions of the stomach. Of the puppies 
taken some were allowed to breathe and some not. Of those that 
were, although the breathings might not be more than nine or ten 
pulsations, the gastric secretion in the stomach was found to be 
distinctly acid ; while in those that were not, the secretions were 
alkaline. We quote these experimefits as showing how soon the 
oxydation of the blood in the lungs—the process from which the 
acidity of the secretions is derived—affects the digestive organs ; 
for if ten pulsations of the lungs will change the character of the 
secretion from alkaline to acid, it is certain the imperfect oxidation 
of the blood, when the action of the lungs is weakened by fasting 
and long-endured labour, must give tendency to partial reversion 
to an alkaline condition, or at any rate must tend to weaken the 
acid principle on which due digestion depends. 

The vestry of St. James—the district in which the unfortunate 
milliner’s death occurred—have already unanimously resolved to 
support the active exertions of Dr. Lankester, and it is to the 
increased efforts of the medical officers of health and the increased 
support they receive in these duties that we look to see the first 
steps in an improved sanitary condition of society acquired. The 
field is a wide one and open to many labourers before stringent 
law is obtained. The first principles to be understood are the 
correlations and connections of life, health, and labour, and the 
commercial necessity of maintaining them in their due proportions 
and full, but not overtasked, activity. 








THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers has awarded the 
following premiums for “ Papers”’ read at the Meetings during the 
past session, 1862-63 :—Telford Medals and Premiums te Mr. John 
Brunton, C.E., for ‘‘ Description of the Line and Works of the Scinde 
Railway ;” to Mr. J. R. Mosse, C.E.—“ American Timber Bridges ;” 
to Mr. Zerah Colburn, for his Paper on “ American Iron Bridges ;” to 
Mr. Harrison Hayter, M. Inst. C.E., for his Paper on ‘‘ The Charing- 
cross Bridge.” Telford Premiums to Mr. W. M. Peniston, M. Inst., 
C.E.—* Public Works in Pernambuco, in the Empire of Brazil;’’ to 
Mr. W. H. Preece—“ On Railway Telegraphs, and the Application 
of Electricity to the Signalling and Working of Trains;” to Mr. 
A. W. Makinson—‘‘On some of the Internal Disturbing Forces of 
Locomotive Engines ;” to Mr. D. Miller—* Structures in the Sea, 
without Cofferdams, with a description of the Works of the New 
Albert Harbour at Greenock ;” to Mr. R. Crawford —“ The Railway 
System of Germany ;” to Mr. W. Cudworth—“The Hownes Gill 
Viaduct, on the Stockton and Darlington Railway ;” to Mr. J. G. 
Fraser—*“ Description of the Lydgate and of the Buckhorn Weston 
Railway Tunnels.” A Watt Medal and the Manby Premium to 
Mr. John Fernie—“ On the Manufacture of Duplicate Machines and 
Engines.” 

In the vicinity of Prome, in Burmah, where petroleum-wells have 
existed from time immemorial, wood for ship-building and house- 
building is commonly saturated with the mineral oiJ, which, it is said, 
preserves it from decay as well as from the ravages of the white ants. 
As creosote, one of the products obtained from tar, is used in the 
Belgian dockyards and for railway sleepers and marine works in 
Holland and other European counties, an extensive application of 
mineral oil products for preservative purposes may be the result of 


| proper experiments in this direction. 


SULPHUR, arsenic, and iron prevent, it is well known, the amal- 
gamation of gold-ore with quicksilver, the usually adopted method of 
obtaining the metal from quartz rock. A new method of getting rid 
of the sulphur is said to have been adopted in the American mines of 


| Pike’s Peak. The ore is reduced to a fine dust, which is forced by a 


strong draught through the flame of pine-wood burnt in a square 
brick furnace, with a muffle-like chimney running downwards 
at an angle of forty-five degrees—the whole apparatus being well 
supplied with air. In passing down this chimney the dust-ore 
is blown through a jet of flame over 20 feet in length, and becoming 


| red hot gives off its sulphur, arsenic, and other volatilizable ingre- 


dients. After passing the flue it passes down into a brick-work recep- 
tacle, whence it is raked out on the earthen floor to cool. The 
amalgamating machinery then used is a simple arrastra, 8 feet across, 
with a stone bottom and drag-stones. It is said that three times as 
much gold is got in this way than by the old processes. 


THE proces verbal of the inquiry into the validity of the discovery of 
the human jaw at Abbeville (Monlin-Quignon) by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, read as a note before the Paris Academy of Sciences by 
M. de Quatrefages, has been published in the * Comptes Rendus.”’ 


At the Ethnological Society, on Tuesday, Professor Busk introduced 
under discussion his proposed plan for the publication, on a uniform 
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system, of typical figures of the crania of recent and ancient races of 
mankind, including the principal forms of natural or acquired defor-mi 
ties. His idea is to publish in parts or sections, containing ten or 
twenty subjects, under the heads of recent or existing races, such as 
the European, Asiatic, African, American, Australian, Polynesian, &c. ; 
and ancient races, which he divides into Priscan or pre-historical, and 
Antique or historical. To these it would be advantageous, he considers, 
to add abnormal crania, such as those which are naturally deformed and 
those which have been artificially deformed. Professor Busk’s method 
of delineation is to reduce his figures to the scale of one half-linear by the 
careful use of the camera-lucida and by the accurate adjustment of the 
skull before the camera in various definite positions, so that the 
drawings made be completely comparable with each other. Some 
comments were made in the discussion as to the relative value of 
geometrical projections, and of outlining by mechanical apparatus, but 
there can be no question that Professor Busk’s plan with the camera 
is not only the most handy and accurate of any method, but is really 
so accurate, that the drawings are distinctly and for all practical 
purposes completely comparable one with another,—while it has this 
additional and not trifling advantage, of being a small, common, and 
easily manageable instrument, with the use of which every naturalist 
and draughtsman is familiar. 

At the Conversazione at the British Architects, on Wednesday, 
there was exhibited a choice collection of architectural drawings, 
including the competition designs for the Albert Memorial. Amongst 
the sculpture was a fine bust of Venus, by Mr. Gibson. 

Some light and effective steam-cars have recently been introduced on 
the suburban street-railways of New York. 

PETROLEUM in bulk has been found to be very dangerous after agita- 
tion. Any disturbed motion ofa large quantity brings the benzole, 
which is very light and inflammable, to the top, and this spreads into 
the air, and by the slightest contact flame, ignition, or explosion takes 
place. 

Mr. GuaisHer has made his twelfth balloon ascent, which was 
intended to have combined extreme height with distance, and almost 
until the time of leaving the earth there was promise of these pur- 
poses being effected—the pilot balloons indicating a course towards 
Devonshire. At 7:14 p.m., however, the balloon was within five or 
six miles of Brighton, and it was not deemed prudent to attempt an 
high elevation in such close proximity to the sea, and with some 
regret the aérial voyage was terminated at Goodwood, at about half- 
past eight. The most remarkable feature in this exploration was the 
state of the currents of air. There was no transition from one stage 
to another; the stratum of air moving north must have been in contact 
with that from the east. When near the south coast, the smoke was 
seen moving in a different direction to the balloon, whilst at Arundel it 
was directly opposite. At the Greenwich Observatory, the horizontal 
movement of the air, between the hours off our and nine, was at a rate 
of less than two miles an hour, while during three hours the balloon 
had travelled between sixty and seventy miles. Mr. Glaisher hence 
concludes that the instruments at the surface of the earth do not give 
indication of the real velocity of the air. A similar result was shown 
in Mr. Coxwell’s rapid journey to Winchester of seventy miles in 
sixty-five minutes, while the anemometer at Greenwich registered 
fourteen miles only. On every occasion when the actual motion of the 
air has been measured by the balloon, it has been a multiple of that 
determined by instruments, while the difference is seemingly so large 
as to imply that terrestrial instrumental estimations of velocities are 
erroneous. 

Tue Paris Academy of Inscription has awarded the first Gobert 
prize to M. Aurélien de Courson for his ‘ Curtulary of Redon ;” and 
the second prize to M. D’Arbois de Jubainville, for his “ History of the 
Counts of Champagne.” The Border prize, on the subject of the 
** Speculum Historiale” of Saint-Vincent de Beauvais, has been ob- 
tained by M. Edgar Boutaric, already twice cowronné by the Academy. 


MM. SaAIntTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE AND LEBLANC have made the second 
report of their researches on the gases disengaged from ancient lavas. 





Mr. Murreapy, R.A., died last week at Linden-grove, Bayswater, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 

M. De Bay died in Paris on Saturday. Scarcely a museum in Paris 
has not among its treasures a work of this distinguished artist. The 
** Pericles”’ that so generally strikes the stranger in the Garden of the 
Tuileries is from his chisel, as are also the “ Colbert” at the Palace 
of the Luxembourg, and the “ Charles Martel” in the Gallery of Ver- 
sailles. Baron Rothschild is the possessor of his bust of the great 
tragedian Talma. 


Mr. Atrrep Gatrey died recently in Rome of dysentery. This 
gentleman obtained great fame for his bassi-relievi of “ The Host of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea,” and the “Song of Moses,” amidst the 
sculpture of the late International Exhibition. 


Mr. Nort Paron’s design for the Scottish National Memorial of the 
late Prince Consort, which consists of a Gothic cross, surmounted by 
a moulded cope and plinth, bearing a statue of the Prince in the robes 
of the Garter, has been approved of by her Majesty. 


On the 24th of last month the foundation-stone was laid for a 
monument to Friedrich Liszt in his paternal town Reutlingen. 


Mr. Leircuitp has designed, and Mr. Underwood has execnted, a 
memorial cross to the officers and men of the 8th Regiment of Foot, 
deceased in India during the mutiny. This work consists of an Irish 
cross of Sicilian marble, on a plinth of Mansfield stone, serpentine 
and green marble, with a granite base. The names of the individuals 
commemorated are inscribed. The monument has been placed on the 
Grand Parade, at Portsmouth. 


AccorDING to a recent decree of the Minister of State, an exhibition 


of works of living artists is henceforth to be held annually in May, in 
the Champs Elysées. 








On the 14th of next month the five academies of the French 
Institute will hold their yearly réwnion, at which will be adjudged the 
biennial 20,000 francs prize, which in 1861 was awarded to M. Thiers. 
The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres will this year award 
the distinction. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—Accidentally I came across a passage extracted from a 
number of your paper, published April, 1860. The passage was as 
follows :— 

“The discovery that a close connection exists between the so-called 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Ancient Assyrian tongues has opened new and 
promising paths of inquiry, linguistic, historical,” &. 

Probably the article containing this passage had reference to the 
Cuneiform inscriptions and Babylonian cylinder MSS. brought to light 
by Asiatic travellers. 

But the question I wish to ask is this: Can you tell me at all—or 
can any of your numerous readers tell me—whether any philological 
inquiries of the kind proposed have ever been undertaken? If so, in 
what work or works are the results recorded? Has, in fact, any 
attempt been made to institute a “comparative grammar” process 
with reference to these languages, and to define their points of 
resemblance or difference ? If you are unable to refer to the writer 
of the article, would you kindly put my question—-in a condensed 
form—to the public generally, and receive, in so doing, the sincere 
thanks of J. M. Furier. 


| The results of the interpretation of the cuneiform character, so far 
as they concern the Semitic family of languages,—for languages of at 
least two other families are expressed by these characters,—are mainly 
as follows. The ancient Assyrian language was cognate to the Chaldee. 
It has not been found to throw a clear light upon the question of the 
supposed origination of the Semitic triliteral roots from biliterals. 
(Bunsen pronounced very strongly in the affirmative on this question, 
but later discoveries make it probable that this opinion was too hastily 
formed.) The only attempt at a comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages was commenced by Renan in his “ Histoire Générale 
des Langues Semitiques,”’ a work which never went beyond an 
introductory volume, and in which the writer’s constitutional scep- 
ticism led him to disregard the results of cuneiform interpre- 
tation. These results are well stated in ‘ Bunmsen’s Religioh and 
Language,” and touched in the fourth volume of his “ Hgypt’s 
Place.” They are also discussed in the “ Genesis of the Earth and of 
Man;” in all three works from a comparative point of view, the 
question for determination being the place of the Egyptian language, 
and especially whether it determines an epoch in the subdued growth 
of the Semrtic family. M. Oppeil has published an Assyrian 
Grammar; Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. Norris have contributed 
to the same subject in the Asiatic Jowrnal; and Dr. Hinds in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature; but no one of these students of 
Cuneiform has treated the Assyrian language from a comparative point 
of view.—R. 8. P.] 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 
Yolitics, Society, Literature, Art, © Science. 


THE LONDON REVIEW (established in 1860) comments, in a 
liberal and independent spirit, on public affairs and the incidents of 
social life, presents miscellaneous articles of instruction and amuse- 
ment, reviews all the new books, criticises works of Art, and reports 
the contemporary progress of scientific discovery and invention. 


In this journal each member of every educated English family may 
find the subject which specially interests him discussed in a genial and 
intelligent spirit. 

Its contents embrace so large afield, and are written in sucha style 
that, whilst they commend themselves to a refined literary taste, and 
to highly-cultivated minds, they are yet attractive to all ranks and 
classes of society. 

In Politics it is the organ of no party. It professes a liberal, but 
yet a constitutional, policy. It advocates the reform and enlarge- 
ment, not the revolutionizing, of our institutions. It would preserve 
peace with other countries, but maintain the honour of our own. It 
would promote, by all legitimate means, the extension to all nations 
of the blessings of constitutional government. 


In ecclesiastical affairs, it maintains the principles of the Established 
Church, and seeks to extend the influence of the Church, and to adapt 
it to the wants of the population and of the age; but it does this in 
a friendly spirit towards other denominations. 


THE LONDON REVIEW heartily allies itself with all judicious 











efforts for ameliorating the condition of the poor, whether physically, | 


morally, intellectually, or religiously. 


It engages in the investigation of all those matters which are the 
common or debateable ground between the domains of Revelation and 
Science ; but it does so in a reverent manner, with an unprejudiced 
desire to arrive at the truth, and from the stand-point of a sincere | 
belief in Scripture, and of a conviction that its authority will not be | 
impaired, but that its meaning will be elucidated, by the progress of | 
scientific knowledge. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF THE SEASON. 
THE OPERA WILL POSITIVELY CLOSE ON SATORDAY, AUGUST Ist, 

PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS.—Débit of Mademoiselle PAULINE 
LUCCA.—This Evening, SATURDAY, JULY 18th, will be performed (for the 
First Time this Season) Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, LES HUGUENOTS. 
Valentina, Madlle. Pauline Lucca ({rom the Royal Opera, Berlin—her First 
Appearance in England); Margarita <i Valois, Madlle. Marie Battu ; Urbano, 
Madame Didiée; Il Conte di St. Bris, M. Faure; Marcello, Herr Formes ; 
Il Conte di Nevers, Signor Tagliafico; Huguenot Soldier, Signor Lucchesi; and 
Raoul, Signor Mario. 

LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE SEASON.—EXTRA NIGHT.—On 
MONDAY NEXT, JULY 20th, Gounod’s Grand Romantic Opera, entitled, FAUST 
E MARGHERITA. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 2lst, will be performed (for the First Time these 
Seven Years) Donizetti's Opera, L’ELISIR D’AMORE. To conclude with the 
Ballet Divertissement entitled, AZELIA. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.— 
The GREAT FANCY FAIR, GRAND BAZAAR, and GENERAL 
FETE on behalf of the above Institution, will be held on SATURDAY NEXT, 
JULY 25th, and be continued on MONDAY, 27th. 
The principal Dramatic Artistes of London will attend at the Stalls, and take part 
in the general amusements. 
Open each day at Ten. Admission—Saturday, Half-a-crown ; Monday, One 
Shilling. Children under Twelve, Half-price. . 
Richardson’s Show will again be revived. Wombwell’s Menagerie and many 
Novel Entertainments will be produced. 

















WILL CLOSE ON THE 25rn INST. N 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, at their GALLERY, 5, PALL- 
MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 


1s. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


r i YO be LET or SOLD, with early possession, a detached 

RESIDENCE, cheerfully situate a few miles from Town near a Railway-station 
and Omnibus route. It is approached by carriage sweep, and contains 3 handsome 
Reception-rooms, 6 Bed-chambers, Housekeeper’s room, and excellent Offices. 
The garden is well stocked. For particulars apply, by letter prepaid, to T. C. W., 
care of Housekeeper, 12, Pall-Mall East. 





EDUCATION (SUPERIOR). THE POPLARS, MITCHAM, 8. 
A’ the above old-established School, which is pleasantly and 


healthily situated, PUPILS are carefully prepared for Professional or 
Mercantile Pursuits. Terms moderate. Number limited.— A. GROVER, 
Principal. 





gartAne ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway across Ludgate-hill, the Committee have beer compelled to REMOVE 
their OFFICES to 100, FLEET-STREET, where, from this date, all communica- 
tions are to be addressed.—By Order of the Committee, 

May 5th, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A new class of Members, called 


AssociaTEs, unlimited in number, has been created. They pay no subscrip- 
tions, but give on admission a donation of not less than a Guinea to the Coryine 
Funp. They have the right of purchasing SuPpERNUMBRARY and OccasIONAL 
PuBLications at reduced prices, with all other privileges of membership, except 
the receipt of the AnnuaL PuBLicaTions, Vacancies among the Subscribers are 
filled up by seniority from the Associates, 

24, Old Bond-street, W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Copies of the new Rules passed at 

the Annual General Meeting, 2nd June, 1863, and Lists of Publications now 

on sale, may be had by application to the Assistant Secretary, 24, Old Bond- 
street, London, W. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY.— Members and the Public are invited. 


to inspect two important WatErR-coLtour Drawtnes by Signor Manannecci, 
lately received, taken from the celebrated frescoes by Rarrax ue in the Stanze of 
the Vatican, representing “‘ Parnassus”’ and the “‘ Detrvery or 8, Perer rrom 
Prison.” 


24, Old Bond-street, W. 





N ONEY, in SUMS from £100 to £5,000, ready to be lent 

upon Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property ; the hon repayable 
in one sum or by instalments, during any number of years that may be agreed 
upon; the law charges are fixed, and Property can at any time be redeemed upon 
equitable terms. Apply to Mr. TRESIDDER, Secretary of the Perpetual In- 
vestment and Building Society, 37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
The Amount Advanced since May, 1851, exceeds £400,000. 














The Only Office whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee are accepted by the 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General Post-Office, War, Admiralty, 
Home, Colonial, India, and other Government Departments, 3 


pee EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Dreectors 1x Lonponw :— 
HENRY WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
JOHN CHEETHAM, Esq., Stalybridge. 
JOHN FIELD, Esq., Warnford-court, City. 
CHARLES FORSTER, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
RICHARD FRANCIS GEORGE, Esq., Bath. 
HENRY H. HARRISON, Esq., Hamilton-place, St. John’s Wood. 
THOMAS C. HAYWARD, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
JOHN HEDGINS, Esq., Cavendish Club. 
JAMES EDWARD McCONNELL, Esq., Wolverton. 
C. W. REYNOLDS, Esq., Eaton Place, Belgravia. 
RICHARD SPOONER, Esq., late Her Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Customs, Bombay. 
H. WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
THOMAS WINKWORTH, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
J. P. BROWN-WESTHEAD, Esq., M.P. for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of Banking and Commercial 
- 3-—- ean Public Companies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places 
Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on advantageous terms. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained from 


the Chief Offices, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; and 39, George-street 
Edinburgh, , 
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